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- Teaching- Reading Gompx^h^nsibn ::Skllls^^^ thlidrenrY^^ 

. r ^ ^ ^ / ^ ^Univei^ty of Geor^-gd/a ^ Y ^ 

Buping t He;m2?st_yg:a^^ the Georgia ^jeading. Pxes^^ \^ 
qiicred two^ s|tj oj studiesJ4e^Vng,'*^ith comprehension skxllls v -One. set ^b^r_ " 
studies inyesiigaired nornjal; ^id" msniay^y 32ar^^ children's performancer- __ 
in J^dent^fy^in^^ secoM^s^ei of J^^^ " " 

studies w^^^ jcon^J^hed^rwt^^^ ^supporlrf^^^S!^-^: . 

l-/iien v/G cross-connect the reading domain ari^^^^erbal le^^^I^^ffl^E - 
language d ^^^^^^y e that identifying main and'^^^g^g i^^^^^^^^^ 
|Zj^^^^SQS^5^^^Si^^ ^fi;^the area of connecj:^13 ^^^ui^g ^^^Gimnkai^ 

. """" ^orm of prT t^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^gr sJ^gga^^^^Sh 
support ing;^^fj^g^^^^5i^^ 




-^---_--=-W" 



marking the ideaowith a|t:|fl^^ 

dene by-i DGoley - and .Hark^n¥^ (1970lU3nd._by^:v^^^ 

- _ i^etaried s^dents j^^ 

no™al St udVnts lin grasping idirecrly_,s^af ed^^^ ideW ( Blakey^^_ 
Aaroriv,, and "^Je^tbroo^^^ 

SiinilarJ^'^j Vretarded^ siHjj need cg^^ 

p^ensB^^ion -CZe^m^ 

/then^Z^we-^c^)!^^^^ J^%ht^^^ 




^Procedure ' ~^ 

^^^^^^^^^a^ ^ ^^^^^^^p d for each of the re^^^^^^^^^^^J^ 
^^^^ro^^^^main ideas and (2) Identi^^^^^pc^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



-^ ^^^^^^^ gg^P^i ^^^^^ag^^^^^ Eve v; a^J^^g >rosG select ion| ^^ '|^ 
^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ can rea ^^^^p als at leasj^g^^^ * 
r^egd#^nstructionaL,J.^^ above his^^j^||£|4igj|^and ideii?il SS^^ -^ _ __ 

'mS!l"Tor supportig ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ * ^^^ ^ 



lERlC 




Siantpy^d-hine^y was used, _ iaclv student iegan^ with the^ selection at -_hi^^ 
^RIL^ dreading in-itructieiT^ leyeX^ ^nd ccmtinued reading until he ^iiel^ 
consecutive r^L^sV : i - ^ ^ \ > ' : i _ 

ir rr'Tp questapgs were a: set of mulMple-choice ^tems^^^s^ main 
idea ai^d the^^^s^^^ qf ?tfie prose^election^ Content valid^^- 

was obt^iM by^asing the j^^^^ on : the. Behavior^ speci^iad- in the instSic- 




subjects were, instructod^to reed. caJ. preview (eitner summaries or Questions.) 

5nWemS&^™Re ad i ng ra t e I^O^^^^^^^y ^^^^^^gm^^^^S^^^^^^^:^ _____!!! 
(20-25 minutes per selectionTT™™""' ^ . ^ ^U ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ff^ x ^^^^^^^ 
^^^^he two studies deaSffi^^^^^gm of previev/^^^^^^^^previ^^^^I^ 




qu^stior.s prGceded all prose s e le^ ^^^^^g^ :h.^ji.e^ff ^^^ supff>ri^ ^ 
^g^ ^^^^^g^^^S^ pre vi ev; s ummar^^^ ^^^C 'g^CT^^^^^^^y ^^, VZi~^ 
in which main or supporting f^^^^^^^^: italici2ed:i^i^K5^^Si^^^ffi^r^-^ 
^^ ^^^y^^s^ ^l i ne ty *-5;ix ( ^gsj ^i^g^^ y^^^^^^^ggff^^^g^ ^^^ T 



^^jgg^^^g^^^u^^^^ ^ven^-and^am; deVcrii^I^ 




Evaluation > In each study, the response measure was the subject's 
accuracy in selecting from mulxiple options the main idea {or supporting 
idea) for the given prose. selections* The possible score for main ideas 
was:j24v The possible score^ for supporting i - — 

Data^foom eachis^tudy were treatedr separately^ _ To assess s1:udents^ 
attainment: of the instruct^ional objeetive, a chi--s4uare^arialysis-^4gs 
made -pf frequencies of subjects, attaining an instructionai. level equal 
to or greater than one year ^oye, their entering instructional ley^X. 
To lgpk_ a^^^ groups and \treatment%5 a toiarl^ent. bylleyels 

ana lysis of ^ variance^ model vlas used to treat scoree on the i:ests covering 



Results and Discussicn^^ 



-The results 'of each sliudy-^ ^^s un^ari^gd^g^^^ below > ^^-^ 



-^^=^^^^^^^^^^ and Riciuncnd__(1973) • 



B^Qkground «J7 -In ^cbilgras t 



AyiM^_%?i^>^r.v.-o5^^^ ^gios_i^ye._.side^ J -^q\tf 4 Ans^^should__le_a^ _ 1:o_ -ino rg--jctx ve 
_in\^li^ment_an_d^^^ _mat_e:^Bi J^n^Xhe^ form^it __will^^^ te 



Ql^thje negativ^lside^j^Gues^ and i^er*fej^ence^*_ 

The_ revorseVof .tMsJ J^scrUjea _,ady_ant^ disadyantajres. of sum ma^ eg . _ _ 




-ni^ queslrioa in;tw6 o£ th^V studies then was : Oo the twa procedures for . 
Influencing^a^tentipn liave a dfiff erent effectjDn findiivg main iaeas;X;or^ 
supporting ideas) in t^^^ Let*^ look dFirsit at the effectiveness 

cf tlte§e niethodfr^in identi^^ -^ ^ _ / - i:^:^ - 

: a* Idenl-^^ngr Main: Ideas^r- ^BottKtrybes of oi^enlang: matei^La]^ 



que^MpnSf and .^ummarlesj,: were useful in focusing sub^ecrs I .atten- 
tiotivbn the-main^ij^ -^e; tv/o Ttypesr-wer^^^^^ effegt^^^e 
IfiVairt groups vandV^^ 

thei^qrp^erion J- _ T , =:chi^squa^s^^:^^^ . 
-the7jgVou]>s^^^^ - 



E^H^^^^Jubjects reached the top ^flg^^^^^ ^^gt as k ce i li n g^g ^^^ L_^__ 



™£c^vi^^Sea^onable^g question vihethev^S^^ms^M^.^S^S^^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
^^^^^ff^ task wer^liarder, e . g . ^ ^j^aJ gji^wi^^Pi^feeB^^^^y^ 



^^JseOTgfafl^^a^^^aslS^^^^c^^^^ matters. 



---_-r_— —- _M 



^^re^^riat^e^^^^and=4^^^ 



"T^^-,,;;V$h^SW 

, _ - d^SM_fc*l ' -Tha dii^r^iuc^dnat^^^ §5% ^ c^f^pB 




students receivingvquestions- and .'^^l^b^^^ those receiving summaries. 
No differences were found in*a cni^sqliare analysis by levels and 
treatments of frequencies of students: meeting the insrructrqn;^^. 
objueMve. v ' : ^ ^: ^ ^ = ; 

Further research is needed: to determine if these findings jare 
applicaBl^ to other types of materials- and different dimensions _ _ 
of this? skill de ♦ g , implied supporting i^eas and details ) . Ajji- 
tipriaily j hChe use of single paragraphs, might, yield different gefults . ^ 
:_The feilure " of the sub jV<^s_. to,^ _ 
indicates' the nee d _ f pi^ ::aJditionai _rej ea^cli _an4 con sideration__ge g^rdin r 
=^tfii^JEom.cl* r^E^ctom^d^]^_c_ons 



"lectxo n^^ ^piei^oj^ ^^jsl gio^ 



PreMorewr Summar i es and^bdlinj^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 



,j=g^ ^SM^kgroundv -— Si^ce— tfe^^^ "the above studies v:er"e 



1^^^ ™^---^-=z.zr^^M^«-Cs^i^S^-^^ ^ hr^gh^i^^aljcsJ^^i^^iAe^ - Bndl,^ig?^^^^___i_^_ ^^___^^^B^m 



_i de_as_. i^ JVe^^ uest;ic)n;^f or ^these'^s t^udi^ ^ J^asjr.^Jihleh.^ ^^ 



ni-^ljg_g^^^g!rjgg^^^ l^S-4n ; Jh e. J^denjri^ir 



It-wi^iv^ejtm^^^ 
LgrdGSsjl^^d^T^^^tm^^^ 
??ediS3:lvSi 



icjs^yev 




The irnre-^ groups ^differed signifxcantly in performance • Qide^^ 
"normal subjects' scored higher Tthan^^ejirthef^ tlve^^^^ 
or re'tarded sub jects > and-^eTypunger normal' Tsilbgeets^ 
-higherr^than th^^^e1^rded7<:^^^:f *^r^^:: ^ ~~' 

Chi-square analyses vof-T^oii^sr^and^treatmehts~: 
sighxficant di|Ke^enc_e_iK frequencies meeting the^—^._ 

fns_trr4criSnai::d0e 

the , instrugtd^pna^^ they ^receii'edi^ 

^umniar^^^qg^codiiTg^J^^ ^^^^ vv^^^^^ 




fcag^^^£B^3^gi^^ih^^^Btf(B pj^^^^^S ct ions ,*increa-^^^^^ 
^g^^ ^^^ ^ig $^Sa^girJ^:^g^in%S^^S^ seleg^^g^,^ 
g^^easing th^^^^ g^ ^^^^^ ^^eiW ^^^Sfi^^iS^^J^^^^m^^^ 

^de^]^-f^ifig^^ 
^^C Sw_ogggeBtng n^^3a 



ef f ect i^^^evz - jr:be:_ _ 



at a level higher t]iarf^\f^^^^^^^nM^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^ 



= - - — Conclusions ^ ^ j \ . _ . - ^ 

Preview questions and. preview summarie^^ ?P?V-_ 
ail ipupiis in binding main land support 

' .course . ^"For io^^^ higher thah_ 

did.-HA-eqjaatexJ-normals ad^^^ normals scored 

- ; : hi;gh_ef -^hanVrd^ rat^datesV^-^-^^ _ : r - [ - - = -"^ 
-Fr e vi evr s ummarie s-.and.^^^^ 

r were "J^eq ualiy.V^^ mM_n-;^n|^^^ 



^^^Mnorm^ls^exceefled the otfe^^w^g ^ip s^^^^ ^^t^^ ^^^^^^^^ ti^^^^ ^^fe^ 



^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^sjent Direct rons^te^^^^ 



We have "ilfdri^^M^^hG^maan i^^^hg^^^^^^ggmgi^.sl^^^^^ 



^q:;_^GpmD^jienS:i^n^v^^ §Jgdi:es:^/^K^^^^^^^g^^^^^^ 



™da^^J:ed^^||g^^g3^p^^ 



i;nt^^Tri33Ji: 



;§nJjjSUp^| 



SeS3;hic^nnegte^^3^^ai' ^ aT4^11^Z^l^i^M^^^:^^^ 



^^t p^^&uiaMit io^^ 



^a^dl/comprShe^^^^ 




OutMne of' Year - .II gl^udies^ in^ 
- iCbmprehens ion^ Skills " - :_ 



_-ryp:es o£ "questdonsZin^ 
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..5Rie lincoln School Econojny^ S^^ based on certain definitive suppositions; 

1\\e methoa inv^olved is aS ^expanded sociaX excjich% prograia based on €he" 
capi^artstic^^^^^ provided b^^^^M^^ tha^^ one _e^\s 



iSehavipriincrQtM^ 



classroom* 



^jM^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ i^,^^ ^,na^a^ Qenio_cr society one^ls^ext^ecl^ed^to^Djifetic^^^ in renre t g^^g.^ „ _^ ^ ^^^^^^ l 




of the sch(^o!lis;3i^^r^n^^g^ 




Mi4^^aUorp&ra 



ive 



reinlorcement. 




^ _E^^^ classroom ieachsr> at the pns^^t of the school year, discusses with her ^ 
dents the capitalistic syster*. of earning and spending • She attejnpts to relate this _ 
concept _to_ the jnanner an whljb AjnerlCiixi. society operates. >bth'ers ana fathers^ worjfe 
ini ord^r_ to provide X_orO:,heir f ainilies. Tney seek er.ploynent-and are paid i^fe p^C^ _\ 



_f pining cei^tain work m ^ tne^ are. also rewar^eci jor extra v/prR tiiey.^l^^^^ _ 
/:^#gerf orm. siicn t^-TSej; r^.y .s^^^ agy inanngr sj e e.^ilT^^^jpLe^ ^ 



[^ J___ ^^^ ^.^b freir^mriediate^and^fi^^ ^^^.^^-^^.J^B^ 



^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^amaus^lim^ ^sjgrgie^ ^hg^ ^^^g ^ 



^I^J.^^.^, Je^ggg^sggnd^ _ ag ^^^ ^ s^,^p ji^l'^ g^^^^^ ^S i^2s^ _ 



g^ggm^^anje^S^helg^^ 





I 



The manner in. which -a teacher pr^^^ the_ economy system to her class v^Il de- 
ito a Im^e aegree. on the sophistication of the ^rToup. Otu* exj^erienc^j^t ^ 
Mncoin has shm/n thai^^ S5l cMlc^en /readily 

^i^endinV.^ Care sisst beVtake n-i^^ or '.^reaknessea of _ 

^c^italism^^^^ 



^^i^ft'e^S so^^^^^^^^^ -^e^iins i^^.-it^^^ "popu^.^^^^ 

^^^^rk^q^Sexis^^^ 




Tlffir^POINT SYSTEM : ^ ^ -_ - ' ^ _ . . " 

-Clrixtdr^n fori ? i - -r 

1|« . tJompieb^^ and non-acacieniic; as^signments 

^^^^^2^ Appropriate behc^or v v ^ \ ^ ; 

%ii3^cir§h ^spend ^ ^ ^ r ^ ^ ^ . 



gThe :ecoji02ajr^^ Geiria_e4.^so__th\^^^ and; spend ^ppinty^r 



^^^ ^^^^jSgLftesuo^all the children^involved* d^nternsiin^^il^^ 



-^-^^^^^^ai usually 'set rules f or^.Uiejggel^^^tmt^Mg^^^ 



jdejtffig rdT^. s^l^^^^pj^ropria^^l^^ 



Illustrate t^/o points; 




l ;!:V^he school ol=ten fail3; to cai^talize oiv children's initial enthusiasra for; 
^^^^learnirig because of .its authoritarianisD whiclv nand-fests itself in its ^ilure 



2v ffie skeptic must oe 



assured 4;hat attemptsV.at studeat self-governnent dq=;pot 



'necessariiy/Tesult i 



the teacher w^^^^Ss^sed had^ ^^^^^^M ^^^^ ^ ;"^ 



gjsSg ^ii^ B^^KWM^ ^^^^^ ^^^g^^' created j^^ 




rt^im - WifcT ARE TKSP? - > ^ ^ 
- / HO^ ARB Tll£I. USEfe 



Points are sj^ibols of chdlciren^s productivity^ A cidld wortls f or: points^^ 
1;he graces or special pfiyileges traditionally associated with schools. i^eT point 
Is neaningjul because he is able to control its usage. _ He can. spend it irr^n^iately-. 
^i^^aye it.. It provides a ineans to refJt'esnrient>/B^^ or entcrtainnient-\^_rta_^.;^ 
=Bil^e -is easily _u^ of f^rs jbnniodiate reinf orceir^ent. £o^apprQpriate_ _ _ 

l^school j3ehavioB«^v_ Mo_ o_n^ tjiat _h-^ learnj. they only, errata o|gort^i^ief^_f^^ ^ 



^^ .^^^^^^^earnin^^ijginfc^^ 



on oppontmijd^e^^ ^- 



effect relatign^i^^^^^ v/hat one p^^ u^j^^^.£^^^ T^ei^ex^^^ s, something a grad £_^_^__ : 



cannot do for all^^dhi*lUr'en . 



„Each^c-Ias£nooni..inust^& 



MWith^jim^^gj^n^^ _.^_^^^™^| 



^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^..^iTi anner ^n^i ^ ^ ^ ^^^^v^^B^^ 



^taught>Ijia^g^^^ 



>^drth. a- preWeteimned nunber of ^Mickets^^i, The children collect then and spenQ _ 
them as they tvish. Some classrooms uGe a rubber-stamp technique. On tfte car.- 
"pietion of an assi^rment^/ the teacher penrdts the chllS to stamp in a foMor he 
^creates^^or the purpose, an appealing ir^^^^^^^ These can "be acc:af;.ulated then 

^mrked--out when^^^^ Gupiied staiis .anjf. chara^ ^ ^ _ 

^- Soue^clasbrooms. operate^ on\:a^^^^ earnpd inj^^aptities 

of! 1€fb^_or rnore-since^^^^^ 



^oint s^ij^i^u^ 



sufricient reaGon for the child to earrftiEnenPS 



~-: ^^e^sak^oi& ^^ joy of acad^^^<^|^g^|sment I^* i^g^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



ginirxnsicB^ 




iducatio^^ 




our pre sent educational system has lailed in ^ its- attempts to;provide a bett^^r lif e 

Jtqr them. It often ignores printipleE of -grow^^^ subArdinate _ 

io Ladainistrativ-e expadienc^ only. Uiifortuhately it also /^cnds to pg-rpetua^e its 

M : , - ' ^ --.^ : , y,/ :: K S;: ^ - ^ t 

Vijadeqiiaciesi vmen teachers or ra^^^ know hw to m^eot tH^^^ 

^aedj^te^eeds^f children they xeuert^ what ^s ;done (whicft was |p^ly^^^^ 

optimal.) In this manner the system tends never to change. .. .one wrong prolongs 



<. another. It reflects not only educatxonal confusion Hat life-style, iikiucators 



^^«JS«S^iSSMnKga:r.'' . ffieir' e^^gJ^g^ffiail^'^lrisii^/lim'^T't^^ 




who 



do not unaerstand these principles, they (teachers) fine their values rejected 



and frequently react en;otionally. '.A^at results is a broakdovm in inteUectualis;: 



aan d^jigj ffn eij'ence. 



of a dominant undercurrent of anti-intellectual thought that in- 



fects the educational system. The sjjnple-ndnded person, whether educator or not. 



' who believes something is true only because his personal philosophy of life and 



conunon-sense^ personal ethic or absolute aefies intellectualisa ana places judg- 
ments and decisions maae about children in the realra of the einotibnal v/hich Is more 



^-^and^move toward the aficc tive.^iluncMQ n^Q^g^es gQing^ ^/'^^ ^ 



M I III I II II I II I that deals with student ' s^ cpjriQggns ^as^Vt^^^ 




likely to meet the needs of the^ teacher ^than the child. " TJiis procedure probably 
occurs daily and is ac iuch a function of our educational s;/ stem as the educators 

:v4^^erpetuate ii/!^^: i;^ : i: - ^^ : : ^ : : '^^^ : 

i>Sh, order to overcome the clammy^^dead haifd of, tradition we must concentrate _ on ^ 
:: yfiy> rye~ teach \<hat tea^ SQ we dfe^l^ .^.^ 



gm^hasi2^je^the^co _ ^ 




think of^_an^ducational_exDe_rience .ao.«5j)txing-J^ a ch^ange in a^ 



dhi-Id^s jghg d._^ ^ ^aej n^^ji g Jblm j^ ^^ a^^ e^^yle jioA^^^^ _____ ^ 



M 1 1 II 1 1 his needs. 



^yg^gy^^^^^^g^^^^^^B^^ly^tb^rg^ __ 
M&^g§M^^:S3^^^^pMr^ff ^ench ) 

p^e Tend to ^/loT the^ole^ cf th.e teac her^i t ofq^^f^^^^glp-fc 
^ jectwnatter aispc^nsoa. ,;ucstions such^a§^^l\}^;j^^^^^^^^^§ip^ 
way I do?'' '>! ' 



00 Others thinic of imsmimgsmm&p'^^- 



do gw^i^Sfe^cr- that?" • "iflio a:.i I?'' and^f^g^^pgdgffalx)^ 
thin^ iC'^d^'^t^ike?" are legitimate in g^b^g^ua^^^ng^ 



cerned with the -whole child. But rarely has75$l^^^Mig^^i^^~ 
formally recognised the importance of the leag^^^^^^OB^ngs^v^ 
concerns or fears. Yet there is considerablggggpntblbgiKa^^ 
eviaence that^joiiless feelin^-i^ a|iti__^api:riCK^_u^^ 




\ 



V/e would argue ^ howevf^r, that an aff ectiva cmpriuclin^^ is _ 
legitimate ih its awn right/ irrespective of its tie *to 
cogoitioria. Unlesfj a person" has learned to r43Cbijnize his 
fears, v/antsV anxieties, concerns, needs and pleasures, and 
has either accepted then or learned- to>cope v;ith thcn^, 'he 
mil be incon;piete as a* human being.. One o£ i;he ma jor • : 
rep.sons for the current.-popuiarity. of the jniu-r.n p6tentiar*_ 
Doyer.ent is tbjit our schools have virtue^lly ignored this ^ : 
area of . liSe^, a^i^sult.,,,^^ collJsge ^^tud^nts^C adults 
are att.eSpting t ^for a need: that' should have _ 

Oheen^uifSil^^ > ^ ^ ^ - : : j ^5 



Jlie purpoWe^;^ to teach chilaren to QOPil with themselyeV anCjpS; 



their environment. Ideally, they must learn to select frora their 'surroundings 



2bhase,;things^in^^^ 




g^ies of^e^i^g^v^ Jt i^^^J^^^ ^^ 





iVdSth^aj^Mexbe 



It should be noted that we have indicated that children must^ learn to -cope ^ 




^^■^^^^^^ ^.^g^^^^ ^^^ j^h ^e&^nvi^mig^ 






5^..^y an y'. K e^ji .^^^ 



^0f^X^ -^M [^lXuT§^^ Jm^4 _r elevancf e jt^^ absurd as sume that pro- 

^^pioi^C e<iux:atp to tfiose of .all cfiild- 



^iV^^or^ta j&p/^^ of absolute' yalMes, something no. 



_!r_e apj _" tp -jb ^d^n^hds pla.c.ed pnV^.^ 




:0. 



mt^him^smc^£s^and^us^e3_h^^s^^to 



" : enhance his solf-poncept 
^ To, converS35Ss 




A-O^pgagA^al^appli 




needs a pre^^^^ ^hg^^^^^ap leme^^ 
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V/hether one feels points are extrinsic 'or intrinsic motivators, is irrelevant. 
. Our society appeara to place an increasingly insignifilc ant premium on pride of 
'work^hship.. It acknowledges "the craftsman but more importantly, _ does little 
to .distinguish -him from, the tradesman* Gur specialised^ highly .mochanized culrr 
-vtmi§^^places -more emphasis on--^^^^^ than, quality. ThS dssembly^line vSr^^ 

is mVtiva ted by -salary a^^^ littlG senso^ of accomplishment .from . 

- ins talrling- a left-front headlight on a hew automobile. V/e have de-personalized 
thevcontributipn our labor, fore to its .product through production techriiq^^^ 

--- As ^^lesult, w^ have beea a^ile tq:Talse th^ stan^ ^oi living for most of. our . 
Co^^ymerir.^^eJhav^e-^ nation^ of cprismiers* \ Ihe educator: m^'st^ do ^hj?^ 

V r^s^^by- to: nuike Its: producer sal^gle 

^ .^^t^^lHL^chiid^^ ^dd3f^^?§ii^ un;^^ 



"t^S^ggs j cmst^mt Igno^ ^^cl^^^^d f^ii^^^ pf :]j5Hy^dHn fp;;^ thcT^^- 



The Cost Response^^ 



^^^^ 



or|ffi^^>rthe-cl^^^ he; il^^^ 

plpjwith him and^ s^d.-him:^hqnie^ Jaf ely^. /After i^he Vc^l^^^^^ establlsh^ed /rules^gr 

^ ^l^^dvjerhment, th^^^eaclfer as^xinesvtlie^ i^ole :,o:^v5e:cprderr pf^havioiv. Vfhefi^^^.^ . 
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ichEld-^fspends'*^^ relays rSle " the" ^teacher . indicates ^^his ylp^r^ 

ti^_r\^ and collects his pointsV ^ ^hle.rmujt <neyer assp|is . sgmepne for an bbj ectionab^e^ 
b^flJibry^-bn^^^ decided t6-7s^^^^ Sge muH- jieyer attej^pj^ ta 

p^S^e.ct/for^^ ca^acVhas: riot deemed' such. It requ^rl's 

-c^feul -plarm^^ cbristruct rules to govern all possible, misbehaviors, but It 



/ . -- 




i£^^Si6\\^ty itv app^^^^^ inahipulafcion • : Kp_t"-sp ! She musi^ 



-bojms, ipai^^^ disputes and. encourage i\s_ 



Jnfemtex^s ^ .assist, in; cr eating, it^ children, must learn that ^ 



-^er capable of seaf-govera-nen^^ ti^anspires in their cl^^^^ 



is their businesV s^^^ vdrll" be brought in to settle disputes o 
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^fetheir efforts haye--failed* In tMs atmo'sphere the cost-response is treated as 




4v teacher: ccntracuu'^'^ >ath each chiid-for a certain amount of legttiriate academic 
and non-acaderdc work each day. For the work the child successfully completes he 
is given "points". The points are awarded at the time tlie assignment is completed. 
- Va^o^s systems, of recoriii^^^ Idrjcoln teachers^ Ng^ono ^ 

- v^-XhasV proven most succ^^^^ is mbre a .matter of teacher pref erences^ 

_>_ poiSfc that: can be^ consider^d is that since children frequen^^ see the number 

T .ofi^p^ints. t^^ bothersome^to: the clap- 



^ rjoibmrit eacher if the-^$o^d.^5^G^p£^^m^^g mr.ediatq 



h2^^^^^^\^ ^_sc rut iny oi the child. Most teachers" have aevised charts v/here points are recorde^^_^ 



A n_^a_id ca4S_^d_e^^^ and_^4isi)layed ot^nl:^s^-jhat^a^^_M14^ ^^ad 



^hxSmt otsfeand the tdacher may .gy^^la ^^jAsdtfS Mi^l^^gn^ 



Jth&^b:ompeAlti/m^spirit^f^^^ reveallngr_Qr ce_£gw P^^^ 



zn^gative^inf lg^^ 



^^sejmingly^j^.gs^^^^ 



zaateacher:. f or 



ajidfar e in acti^^i^ty^pr^sen^^ quite objectiVjB|§^^ 




Children my spend points f or a yariefcy of tangibles/ privileges a^^^^ 



f^c^lyitie^^^ A rather extensive "List of Spending A^^^^ 

- The list is by no means complete It is limited only by a teacher < s 



imagination^, schdpl^s^tt . T^^e k^y :^/dep^pyig 

a spending prograra is faculty ■ involvement • Many tangibles and privileges can be • 



organized exclusively by the classroom teacher, but group, activities require staff . 



U Tangibles - those things the child can easily appraise in terns of value, Host 



ibaiavioteriaodjM tea^Mrs a- 



■ exchange for candy and inexpensive toys, flood behaviorist literature, Tangibles 



and drink are projne illustrations. A child my ''buy" a drink of water. He is not 



ll^sfc^lngi^ 



T^hgibiiis^^e^^gMS^^^ K 




\workabie system to convert, the inonetary value of the tangible to a standard 



1-^- 1:5=^ - 0 



poln¥;{^alue.- a penny is. wo]?th five poiats,^ thus a five jcent- candj;,: 

ba;u4V wQ^i^ tw_9nty-rive; points. A tv;dnty-fiVe cent toy is >/orth 125 points. This 
is^mentioned facetiously, but- sonik teachers Jiaye b^^^^ successful converting points 
to j^oWy value and -buying: a child somethliig:.!^^^^^ . fpr rth^t amount . {One. chtld 
askedj5or a pfir of \earnfed f©60 ppijits..^nd 3vas tai^^ local 

^^e^ffifetorej^\^iie?e^^ ^^^^l^^^^^y^ ^J^;^^^ 



Tra^ons"^and^g$% ^^ r/.aleiCat^^^^^^^f^^^^g^^^4^^il she "f/c^u^^ 



^^B^^^^^^^ ^'rent " them We f or "twent.y~five points, tiien "retCirh tlfe""^int% vjflVii "tH^ 



-^^4^0 pencil, often giving them an extra five fx)ints for "taking, care of ^^'k^l, ^^^ 



|^^::^^^^^,;^l^Ihj^jnmediai^^ 



^g^^quj^^suggc^@lg^^ 



-EiAeiS^ex^t^^^^^ ^ac]iing.^^Ah^^^ 



iOdWtSiis^^tatement^w^ |gyg^_^^ 



-1 - "^rMpiQhdjsd^^ f ir^^^^ 



approachedt^J^g^FT^ earg^ 



80Q0 ^points*, .linfiiediately a rather rejnarkable change in social behavior was noA.ed 
^ani academic output increased eonsiderably* Oneof the boys earned the 8000 points' 

weli^efore^ the target date, the other cane very close. "The teacher awarded boms 
^ints to^both because neither_had engaged any .rajor; anti-social behavio 



quiring gross expenditur^^ of their points during the perioa they w^re :v/prking J|o- 



v^rd- their goal. -l^This p^^rm thercJald who had' not^arneci quite enough CJ^i^ugh 



.n&2^|ult iof his ovm. ...due^ to W at home resulting to^^ 

noHSttendance^ataSj'^^^ 



=mdix_th^7— Teach^ 



^t^^busvg^v^r suspensg>g":igT_MCM jhjfc_^-^ 



wor^e d orVetSeir .con 



ning^Sopf^^^ 



^ffg^.s,^3igti;suggg^s^^ 



J^kg^his3syg^a 



S^Iv J^a^-gffpoL^yM ^'^S iieali a ti j^ly 
T^^^one-wHb3^^^^^^ 

gpgl -^^ar j^^^ biT ho£M# Sr^- i^^ aT&ehayior^^^ prog]?^^. 
The U . IfttemSvSeWn^^ 
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2md -allows, a ndscellaneous de^^^ . What is suggested is that teachers, should 

carefully: evalimte their purchases. It is frixjuently ^airi^s^^ to observe the 
teacher who ^-dll pvirchase such items as bulletin-board idea books and posters so 



that she-may decorate- her roor/ when children could easily, be asKed t^ .perform this 



task-using suppiies furbished by the. Board of Education* : The sar^e cash outlay^ 
could -jjmye been-^direc1:ed tgv/ard cer^^ tangibles. Sfiich.^^^^^^ 

teac^he£|pf ind meahihgf ^ __ - _ _ 



^a t^Linc o ln£.con£ribu^^ 



.amQ_untg^4_gHPgQ^^ 



^JteommnaMpna^^^ 



^pugcjm^d^^atlrS^^^^^ 



iUsua^ly,t€^^ 



^these^purchaseA co^ district f imps, prd^^ teacher^ justj.^ 



?bh<dS3need§v^ 



^Biij^xclusi}^^^^^ ^regents, two =11^30^ problems. First ,- :^s H|| 



.been discus^ed^-^^^^ iV^gpensiWv^^ ^xtrem^ly j^^^ 



. wha^t^e^ ^hflLdy^wj^ ^Ca^jdy^ or^ M% U^tti(3^ 



/ 



some-children/ i^ereas. a pair of . tennis stibes vdll excite them.. If one has gurcbased 
a3arge quantity of toys, then finds that her class is disinterested in them, the 
money has - been, wasted. Satiation is ja corjnon phenomenon in any tehayior nqdifi- 
gabion program.: 'flie childls maturit^^ must ^6e consider ed/\^^^^ 

4b^t ^teachers^pref er Ito treal^^he ^^;ardins^-^^^^^ a. tangible exclusive its Jer^o^ 

-?oI^th^Lto^^^ \ - " V * : - ^ 

^^aV a resiil^ t'hfiS"^ problems- m o^ the^ lancoln^staff us:e tangible rewa^^ 



ingl^andg cip 



X 



2. ffxvileges - those things a cnild feels are .special rights, advantages or' 



There are many, innocuous classrodni activities that fascinate children. \ (It is 
amafing how children vdll .spend points. 'One ten-year-old, at Lincoln spent 2^0 ^: 
pq5®sr:each.^ek to talk to: the prihci^)arfc^ J^^ thoi^ ^-n-^^ 

wggd-with him frequently during a;^tygQa£: school day. »f ree^timal ^ 



one 



^of "the^foost populail'^rr^^^^ 



clascrocT. disturbing others, but a designated period of tine to engage in a cpeciXic 



^^^g igggsjgstaetivity select^^tegl&l^gg^ce 




^ItMhSlltd be noted that the suggested 



activities did not evolve exclusively from the teacher. Children were consulted as 



to how they would like to spend their free time (frequently with a-.using res 



ults. ) 



The 



class usually decides how rauch a free-time period, snail cost. Lincoln experience 



has j^own that a ten irdnute period is s-ol'ficient for most children, however, a free 



checkers. 



A child should be permitted to buy free time whenever he wishes . The cliche, "You 



may 



y do that after you finish your work", must be avoided. We must show children 



that we respect their ability to make decisions regarding their use of school tiiae. 



V/e controi their unid.se , decisions by.; rewarolns .them.on^ when they are demonstrating 
tappropi-ia-te social ana acadenic" behaviors. A .cMld, in order to "sp^snd^^ 
already earned, > ; / i - ' j V; - 

It^ becomes the responsiMlity 0/ the 'classroom teacher to provide activit^s^ior 
fre^ time, sonie that l;an be accomplished independently, and some in a group. -Df-;: 
course, the child who wishes to engage in a.gaine of checkers, for example, during 
his free time must have a partner. If .no one else vashes to play, that is, buy free 



iti^jsthegghildiimus^^ 



ipl^^Jhsi^^3#^3S5S bj^|J@;J^g|Qi^gJ^^ 



the opportunity of engaging in an activity in someone else's room as long as^ ^^^ 



been carefully pre-arranged with the others involved. 



which a child may spend his points. This is que partially to unimaginative 



but most likely an administrator with a traditional philosophy of education, which 



looks upon free-time activities as inappropriate or wasteful of student and teacher 



Hm>., r.nr-h ^fiministrators s'houlci be challanged to suggest motivational alternatives. 



lese comments- may seem to be unrealistic but vmat must be understood is that the 



"Lincoln School Economy System" is a method of classroom management that, while 



not pretending to be unique in discussions of behavior .modification, is a hi 
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organized, rationally conceived i.hd Applied device that has proved to be- effective- ; 



m 



enhancing children's self-control and increasing acaaemic output. If a teacher 



throuihlj studies its suggestions/ she can answer the challenges presented ^ ^ 

tr^d|ti6hal:adirin^ ' . " * : 

'3. i Itdlding activities ^ any activity involving teachers Jind students fron var|pus 
,cl^3xLoqras brought together in order to^ share a legigiiaate educational ,experi€:5,ce, 
' ollfh Friday: afternoQh-,at^^ classrpoitt spend points to ■ 

STSsifTStereSFc^perCTff^ 



-pf. 



$5i?iry ageF children will participate^- from two to three, the intenr.cdiates are^ in-_ 



volved. Tbe-s:iir&fcr<nS%i^^^-*«rt«^^ 



SBumdiKgi;activij£igs^ 



' • teachers to pennit children to spend points, alternatives not easily available with- 



he immediate classroom. They bring the ent.lre school population together, 



fostering social interaction and allow teachers contact '.Nfith mere children. .Ifest 



importantly, they give chilorort reasons for accufAulating points and something to 
Building activities usually take forty-five minutes to an hour. Tliey are not 



considered privileges, nor purchased as one would "free-time". If a child decides 



^^^^^^^^^^^ I 




0 



to .participate, lue must spenCcc^icider^^ bore^^x^int s-^1^ah . he >iOuld; Sx>t^ X^^e^^^^^^^^ 
Usually:, BVidax actlvi^jLe^^cost. f fpi?t- g^O ioo pMnts* It .is iinppssible a_!^^\^^ 
chiic to earn the poirvt*s neces'saryytp parp.cip_a^^^ orpeven ts.^p Bays/ Bu^^^_;;;|;^ 

if he had vjrorked appropriate]^ ^ua^^^fi^ proc 

moni^ than enough to_ ta5ce parC^^^ If npt eaM .safflciM 



pa^&cipation, or- if ha has^^utldges not^^ My;^ visit ^^'^^^^^^z/^^^ 



npon>iWhe he. :can xjontinue the^.wprk^f 7 - ?^U^i^^^94^ 



^cojRg^r.ugal^jd,th^^^ 



.:^hjy^-findlmore; aesirafile. JL^^ require^ ^^^^ ^ 



^e^stei^t^and^long^iem chilaren witli con- 



ty 



^......^^taJhcsilQjD^^ deprived of 7^^^^£|i|g|y^|^^^^^^ 



^.T^ a^j it^eejri^^ 



- %t^ur^disjpsM which^gen^^ 




Silidpen's de^i^esr occurs. 3 skating is a popular activity. On_ 



• a given day seventy-five children may wish to participate. To accomodate this pro- 
blem, each room is given a quota, say five per room. Children list three choices, 
S®^c«SerLpf^p^fere^ partl^ialai; 



giSslay^.-r A teacte ^° an activity Using the 

^|S;E:^p]fceia*^n^^ ^he activity repeated jon sub- 

- Succej5-s of this proerara reaults from teacher communication and organization. Sx- 
■ pericnce has taught us 'that children must be asked Friday morni^Tfe? they^fyh to 
^ 'take , part in Friday afternoon. To do so earlier in the week results in confusion^ 



o^^^fyf^^g^^^^^^m^sM^ choices, change their mind or not have the 



points neeoed to participate. Ini^^^ ^g^ ^^g^^^g^^SS^^W^ ^ 



Our experience at Uncoln \rLt\\ /riday activities ha^ shown that less than ten per 
cent of the children fail to Participate. This illustrates the 3X)sitive motiva- 




tional features of the s/stera. 
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agree: 



to all rules,>but if the maj'ority is to. prevail, civil disobedience must" be 



directed toward appropriately changing the vdll of the group,, not disturbing its 
functioning.' Children must experience the -operations of: a democracy. 

The use of the "cost-response" is the_ most delicate acpect 'of this social exchange 
program, for it is a very deianitive way of recording behaviors that have previously 
been identified as ab^ectionable. " Most inappropriate beha\dors are those which; 
ImpSl group: functioning^. Chilcren fTequeritly s ee behavior as. disagreeably only 

?;^^^s|uJy|SSiv^^S3p^ r 

5^J^PgeS|;fflal|r^^^ 



=neaia 



- - -— - -"^=^_" 



f^5^wherK$rc>^£jby^ shall: she^b^^ 



"charged" for o.-oCenity? It is not an easy role the teacher assumes in managing 
her responsibilities! - . ; Vi: / / : 

irately:, most. ^jsc^ and amenable, ^i^ut 



.excessive 



(^bate> cust-respons^ |^ver^ ^ will present uniu^yal 



3Sim#aSces;^^requir^^ ^® guided b^ 




considering whether invoking the cost-response will . call attention to the behavior 

^ - -_ - 

assist in extinguishing it, or will it only call attention to the c hi la who 
has conmitted the-offense. -In a system where self-improvenent is a goal for every- 



one involved, the teacher must anticipate behavioral problems and be^ prepared to 
use their occurrence as a basis' f or exploring with a child more acceptable ways of 
amei^brating his frustration, r.The cost-response provides an objective method for 
concentrating; on the child rs behavj-oi-^ intellectual and avoids attacking 

th9fchiHld,iiwhiph:l^^^^^ - 
V/hen a cost-response is invoked it must be done in a highly individual manner.- 



The teacher should not announce to the class that, "Johnny has just spent twenty- 
five points for fighting!" She should communicate quietly and directly to him. 



The peer group £s well aware of his behavior and the necessary expenditure of 
^poffiss: -to^^MsiixM^ryo^^ pf fender, |yrther 

cdB^'esponsVs /andvevjehtua^^^^^ : j % ^ i^? 

The teacher must call attention to the objectionable behavior immediately and, 
if nece ssary, discuss it with the child involved. ' Some system of recording points 
at the time of infraction must be devised. Lincoln teachers find hash marks on 
clipboards to be satisfactory! Points may be recorded on adhesive tape strips which 



Uonsistency is the key to success in using the cost-response ♦ The teacher who 
becomes emotionally involved when presented witn the need for invoking a cost ria- 
sponse. is likely to e^q^erience failure. Some teachers i'eel that the phila vdll 
look upon them unfavorably when they collect his points. Such a teacher may ignore 
the initial* i/ilraction, then call it to his attention only '.vhen it gets out of hand, 
jDhildren GO not imderstand this behavior. Ttiey cannot tolerate the imcertainty. 
Hostility that is directed toward-the teacher \all occur in direct proportion to 
the inconsistent behavioral structure she provides, 'flie teacher personalizes . 



her manaato is perfonsiing in a manner inconsistent vdth the will of the maj 



She, has not imposed the rules, the croup has. She fails because she has not adequately 



;iftgr^t?2d;rtiie-iieli^ 

^^;i^±qgsl^ i^ach^ciliseoo^ toleranbiTgr 
such phenomena as ^noise ^and moy eaeht^, ^ig^0e£^r^ :^Sorxi contrdlXesi> :sedate e^^^ 
viroment, whereas o^^^ aiid o^en: conye^^^^ 

Learning is" possible in either, for it occurs i^dthin the structure providea by the 



teacher and should not be judged solely by the activity level visually or auditorially 



appax^ent. The most difficult task facing the teacher at the onset of the school year 
is establishing a functional climate for her classroom. It is easy for a child to 



.^exceea 



the teacher's idea of limits of behavioral propriety if these limits have 



not been set or discussed openly with ever/one involved. Oncd appropriate be- 
havioral boundaries have been established democratically, the cost-response ls_ 
used to illustr^ate them and to inliibil thosu v/ho exceed them. It is probably ad- . 
yahtageous that all teachers do not have identical behavioral expectations, as 
long as_ they remain realistic and consistent. Children must learn that everyone they 
mecit: in their lifejnay not treat them similarly; expectancy nay vary and social ad- 
ju^iment become necessaxy.- ; v _ . 

r^in, on ocrasion, -a child ha spent alXf the points Th^^as earned beca^^^ ^pbr _ 



J ectionable behaHo?^ ncc es sitating the jisje of the cp st-respohs e , he should be g^ced 



ih=.an- isplat_ipn- e^^ seat-wrk he_ can perf ona independently. ^Op. 



the^complation^or -thi^_ wprk-ha^^^^^ , to return tp: Uve norn^^ of his \clas s . 

iThiTfrassignment is. not awarde^^points. but pnly^^sei as a/^a^rdssion ticket , ^^pi- 



I 

^ - r I 



ca!LLy, it woAild consist of s^atwork that ^c successfully p^rfor^^ independently 

in^abj^ut five-irdnutes. . fflielT the child returns to the classrooia activity he resa^nes 



.earning for work he,,compl^1|as. At lincolji^ childrea are placed in an isolation room, 
aKay^from claasraom. _ This practice has proven quite *s^tis- 

£^§i.ory, but some teacbersj.prefer an isolation cubicle "within, the classroom. ^ 

isolation pHnciple is. frequently abused in many behavior modification prp- 
g^^s because tt becomes a technique of piinisliaent. A child is directed to a room 



Khere :he must sit alone, -.lith little to occupy his time but. hostile thoughts. By 
having hirn "work his. v.-ay" back to Jiis rbom the emphasis is placed orf productivity. 
'Ihe class wants hin back but only to perform,r not disrupt. He is also aware of how 
long his isolation will last,, that is, the completion of the work at hand, not *4ntii 
the teacher comes for hL'n* He is able to control the duration^ of isolation by de- 
ciding when to complete his tack, remembering that he cannot earn points while in 



isolation* 



SOIffi THOUGHTS ABOUT AUTHOraTARIANISM ^ _ . ^ 

The clasDroom teacher is entrusted with ah anazing degree of authority. Perhaps 
no other .public, esiployee is given more, within the school, the teacher de"^cides 
what a chila is to loafn, when he ds ready to do so, and how he shall go about 
it. She ma;/ decide where he shall sit and when he has the right to talk, play, 
eat anc| toilet himself. Tiie teacher is given the authority to control r.oisej^ 
force labor, punish rnisbehayior, criticize failure and rei/ard sugcess. She can 
- msKe^lue oudgements^^^ 



^^$i/Miged.infp^ this jpower is givdiT 



:t^g£Mcher^$^r^^ ^^^hil^ 



In addition to authority granted the teacher by right of position, seme authority 
il^^rced on her iy others. Parents ^giv^^he ^ach 



chi0renj^^re for then in, matters of health and accident, and demand behaviors , 



iif^ceeping %d;th the expectaticns of their fainily. 



/t^e Board of Education, through the, schoo^ administrator, expects teachers to 
wield whatever authority they need to make sure that children obey the system.; On 
a imore global s society demands that eaucators assert more authority in quel- 



iMg student riots and attacking the problem of drugs. 



Interestingly,^ not all authority might be so readily assumed by the teacher i^ 



she considered its ranifications* However she doesn't bother to, because tdach- 

ing- failure is traditionally associated with hot being able to assert one's 

authority, v;hich is illustrated" by poor classroom control. 

. " Willov/pr Touna that, '^Teachers ter*d to take a custociai rather 
than a humanistic approach to pupil control* "Old Guard*' 
teachers tend to eauato good teaching with good discipline 
and to impose this concept on neophytes.**^ \ 

The results are teachers v^tO_denand more authority and seldom consider the ^ 

exorbitant amount of what they already have. They desire admihistfators who 

-.support thera without comproirdr e ♦ They . unknovdngly but wii.lingly bee qrie autliori- _ 



^riani4De r spha3itie s 



Society is quick to p^ blame for its^noga^ on £he insti- 



tutions responsiTDle f or the education of its youth. ^ The J^^^ home is 

Vgcused, ofifailing to- provide appropriate rules or princples of conduct.. Schools, 
similarly maligned for gj^/ing. in tp the demands of the student minor itie|>^^^ 

.wasting taxpayers money on innovatxve curriculum and failing to preach the virtues 
of the middle class consei'vatiye. ethic , anerging teacher ndlitancy is interpreted 
Jas a drift from the traditional altruism vihich has made our educational system 
.superior to others. The authoritarian cuJLture promotes authoritarianismj teachers 

. accept the challenge readily.' According to this tradition children should be_ 



^-: 5f , Unald J.J//illower, "The teacher Subculture", ERIC microfiche liD-020-588 



"told v/hat to do^* by adults. They nus^t be subservient to those vdth more educa- 
tion._and the mystique of expeiuence^ Respect for authority raeans obedience. The 
teacher who wields authority well may find her job less complex and as a con- 
commitant, much easier, and personal satibf action becomes a natural consequence 
of proving to one's peers that classroom control has been established and main-- 



tained. 



Boyd R, I-fcCandless, in his book Children Behavior and Levelopment ^ speaks of 



the authoritarian oersonalit^''* 



l^cofifgiS^ 

^;a3^^^SidJ^.^^^|^ ; 1" - 

^^SSS'kt^ll^^^^ 

rm§g||WdVa^5i^^ : - 

^^^oby^^^lH^Kd^ ?f or par^ ; ^ 

^n€s7/^^^^ss3p]^^e^ - 
;\Hderlj^ngvh^^ upWar^ 7 - 

figu3^*i4^^^^ ac e St extreme^ 

Mpfesls^on^rma^ \ 
(prejiiaicea^ 6n§. ifid^A^hich, : 

:lf^;^d^^^^ black -\- -/_ 

cmd- white^ls^wh^ - 
it is int»blerant of ajnbigijfi ty M suspec t^;= evil j.n others . " ^ 



Most schools, as a matter of. expediency, reflect the au/thoritarianism_ol' the 
society in which they exis^^. ^The cultTSre that suggests, as a sjDlution to pre- 
serving^'law and order,- hiring more police, will also require ^stronger measures 
of'^discipllne within the /school* The burden of compiilsory attendance has foriced 
the\^chool of f icial to cjberce the student population into accepting the system 



2^\;.McCandless/ Boyd K. , Children Behavior and Cevelopmeat^ 1 V07, _Holt, Kinehart 
\} ^jff: :$M Mnston :ajic _%ew: 5tq rtC^^NiS*^ p> i 



as it exists. Educators must ignore the pluralistic nature of our society, be- 



cause to acknovdedge its existence and to restructure their offerings to nc^t its 
demands are expensive and contrary to the /unerican heritage. Force becomes the 
primary method of control and it is assumed, vdll expedite learning. Both the 
educational system and the teachers involved are trapped by the more global pro- 
blem of society, that is, freedoml ^ ^ ^ . 

Being granted authority is not tantamount to being, authoritarian. If a class- 
-rOjdnK te ache r in teEpre us heiv authori ty a k granted by^|||^ 



jpjpple; o£^a d 



rJwSShout;^^ ignoring prih^^^ 



equality. It selects a leader to serve its people. Tiie teacher, though not elected. 



assui:ies the role of au.thority by nature of her expurti se. Children do not question 
51^! role ras leader/ onOy^^^h^^ inability to serve them or raeet their iinnediate^^eeds. 
interpret her. actions as oppressive if they feel they are imposed vdthout , 



consiaering their feelings or the feelings of others. Hxey object to her coiaMands 



when the cosEiandaent aistuiibs their serenity or interrupts their complacency. They 
want something to say about what they should learn and when and hov; they should 
learn itj after all, it is their lifp. Children love to make decisions when faced 
with appropriate alternatives, for it is in this way they learn that their opinions 




and ^ values are important, and in this way the teacher can prove that she is 
interested in them as. individuals^ Democracy muse be illustrated, not preached, 
for it is j^galitarian, not authoritarian. 

^ ' r 

Philaren should not be controlled by teachers* Teachers should .construct a 

^ { - ^ 

classroom v;here children learn t-o control themselves ♦ If a child, in a non- _ 
authoritarian systeia, is given opportunity to set up rules to direct^his class 
then^his understanding of theii'ules should enhance "his behavior. The directives 
corned froin within^ the, child -anS are^^^ tbe authoritarian sourpe.f 'Ih£„_ 

cMfe Isi not :beih^^ tpTd whSt to: do^c but only^^to "respect the niles he has set t^_ 
^^^^e: hijasel£*-. :I£^^ vioi&tW these^^ p^^^ then he] is npt.niaihtaining th^ ^ 

c5fiMact_ he laade^ vfeli^ tn Hopef ully,^ ;peer group pressM^e 



i^^^illustrate.'this v^ do much to inliibit the pb3_ecJi:.ona^^ 



^test -disruptive behavior results f rom -a child ^s inability__tp_ meet the irjnsdiate 



dijf^ds crea Frustration is express:ed in a variety of _ 

wa^sy some less sophisticated than others. Most teachers quickly .react to tha 
s^ptpas of the frustration ana attempt to curb their objectionable nianlfestat^^^ 
Wil is control and does little to help a child unde^rstand his discouragemerit. - 
* ^- Sbme teachers win prevent theL^ childts e^osure to situations he cannot cope with / 
:r : (5^^wi-ll teU him how to pecf ohr*. --rhis is purely avoidance technique and quite. 



unrealistic jsince no one tall follow the child the. remaining years, of his "life .'^J. V 
* protecting hin or making his decisions,. Some €eachers iindcr stand that if a_ohi34t J^ 
is to learn hov; to fina acceptable w'ays of expx^essing his frustrations"^ he imst 

be placed in an educational .environment wiiere these problems n ixv occur and then, \ 

- - , / • / , , ■ . ■ . 

if they ao, cind his reactions to them are unacceptable l,o the group, the to-^%r_ ; 

_ - • _ _ - ^ - _ - ^^-^^1?^-"' 

must -'Oe_ able to consider, vdth the child, alti;X*natives, that is, acceptab3^e^p|-•/ f 

~_- --= - " " - - , I - - - ~ ~ "-"-^ _- ^ 

hayiors. .In this way the chile ;^11 learn restraint or will avoid thd^so. sitiigaqns 
J^4ch_^fr4xsi^^ 

jn^tal level _oy excome^^unsati s exg'l^sions of ^^us triaiip n • [ ?2%^^pSi^^«^ 



^^^faniJbj^ is -condeim^ by moa^t teachers,.^ though rea]^^^t_icaUy_it i^^^^ 
^^ed expre^on oT^iger, "Sian ^pfigi^sicaldL^ ^^dSig; iin jantagonlst Th^ teach^ 
niither ignores nor toi but simply jii ecus ses v^^^ tfre ^hilU 



jaore suitable v/ays of expressing' his displeasure and applauds the positive ^a:^Qj^ 




hat he did not strike his adversaiy . . Only in: the non-authoritarian s 
the child free to experience concrete life situations which he^ cag resolve ah<£\: 
internally because o*f personal involvement, /the unsatisfactory alternative ii[^^ 
fgeneralization Trom vicarious experiences of^ others. - ^^-^ 



Studies of GOTtextual Analysis and ^ 
Concept Learning of Normal and Retarded Children 

Oliver Hurley 
. _^ - University of ^ Georgia 




^^^ f of this paper is: to sunmiarize research ^f^^ rela- 

y^gj s^ ttve :tb context analysis and concept learning, completed last year at 

Jfte University, of of these ^^tS: of Tstudies investigated 
therihf iuence of ee^ 

w / Context Analysis 

; V Vi^Context: analys^^ the jneahing of unkno^m 

^^^;^^<Sieds;i>^ or paragrajrti (context), 

^'^^fegniere^x^e^ rationale for 
^ ^^'^^^^studi^ xt^c^^ around ktght: key^^fnt;^ derived from a review of 



2, Only a few studies^ have explored the diftc.ential effectiveness 
; of dif ferent'.types or the differential effectiveness 

; > : facilitates . their use and the U^^^^ of the meaning. of the - 



^^^^.^^^^^j^^^^SlSttal - ^ 

^ ^^g^ ijn the fls^ 

"^^^ ^(if^g5ntex£^:^ue^ :^ ' 
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in:|th%eus^^^^ 



IX:8V^0xa^^ to younger childreUt 



.^„^ „/4^pex. delivered at?tbe^51st Arinual Convention of the Cpjancil for Ejccep- 
; tlonal Ohildren held at Dallas, Texas, April 22-27, 1973. ; ; 



^ -2- - . 

Deriving from these points, the four studies and the variable in- 
vestigated were as follo\7s: 

Study A: Direct clues (synonyms) vs# indirect clues (similes) 
_ (Allen, 1973) . . 

Study B: Statement of meanings (explicitness) vs. no statement 
of meanings (discovery) (Hosford, 1973) 

Study C: Written recitation for I trial vs^ written recitation 
for 4 trials (Bracewell, 1973) 

Study D: New words and their synonytru; underlined for 1 trial vs. 

underlined for 4 trials (2 degrees of clue isolation) 
(May, 1973a) 

The tested instructional objective for. each study was: Given new words 
in the cofttext of paragraph- length prose selections, che>tudent can 
identify their meanings from context and recognize those meanings out 
of context x^ith 90% accuracy. V 



rtocedufes: -~\ , ..'^ L z. ^ " - 

i^^ML tiidifes use^ ^ tSf^li 3 siib^ec t^oupsr. 

The. su^^ 



5P>3£^|K^^ter&g£^ 
tte un^5<)W^ 

c^^ndE^Dv. whM(^^a^tu3;^^ fpr sliudy ^ 

fte^^ptm^ ^araiogs^t^^ 6ut tlfe^rders j 

^^esiBUtajtipn 

- ^ ^e; ^riable^ v?(^xfifii^^ Ubs t s • 

Jrv^Sv udy^^ ^ dire^ c^e^ jit^ JfiySd^ iike j^ur new 

3^1^. It is in^^st^^i^]^ /pr^^ 
vg^jS^d ^re ^ fi^^^y pur 

^jffi^StudyL exisllx:^tn^>. of clu# ^as jiMi^ved^fcj^ ^ 
^l^r new wpW^fo pt^i^ 10 slwi^ paiagvap^^ 

Condition used the^^^ new 
w5rd f oll(Dwihg. the paragraphV . Ctudy G required tiie; subjects to write 
.tfte the new words: one treatment on the first trial only, 

the other treatment on eacft c^^ the four trials. Study I) y of course, 
used underlining to isolate the new words and their synbhyms: on$ 
treatment for the jEirst trial- only i the o th^r treatment for each of the 
four trials, ^ 
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The test lists were all similar in that the synonyms plus five foils 
'were listed at the top of the pagie while the paralogs were listed at* the 
bottom. The subject vTrote the syndnsnn next to the para log. 



Results 

Besults are summarized in Table !• 



Table 1 about here 



In each study, the main effects of groups and trials and the Groups 
by Trials interaction v/ere signif leant/ This is Interpreted to mean 
that under all coaditions the normal CA matched group exceeded the other 
tx^o groups. There x^as no difference betaveen the MA matched and MR^ groups . 

^ All subject groups; learned andjiinproyed across trials but the CA group 
leTarned more and learnec! faster, ^ 

^SS?:^ : ^Ot^e^ra^iHt^ 

^^V^^lSan simiSles £oi^:^e5cIv 

^SdmtTiuaifclEningf^ 

rfjvtSe retardpiv^ v j:^^: ^^v ^ V 

^j^v" Jhii^iSas^^^^ 

j^Sthe ^ghfc^cond3;tid^^ " _ 

^vv^r fheise^^ the teach^g^ 

fg^bf c^ntext^at^ij^is^ ^ ^ 



Concept Learning ^ :^ ' 

^ -A concept is a class ^bf stto x^hich have cqom 
The learning ro£ concepts^ the concept 

name or grouping criterit)n an^ members of 

the category (positive instant it0 nbn-app^lication to non-xnembers 

of the c a t^egbry (negative iM 

The rationale for these^studies inc^^^^ the following: 

1. Learning to read involves the learning of new concepts or the 
, learning of hew names tor concepts. ^ 

2. " Evidence of the influence of task and treatment variables a- 

cr OSS ability groups has been scarc(^ 
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- * " - " - 

3. The process involved in learning concepts requires at least 
three steps: 

a. discriminating relevant from irrelevant attributes for a 
giv^*.n concept; - 

b. discriminating between the relevant attributes of one con- 
cept and those of another^ and 

T c. the generalization of discriminated attributes. 

4. Among others, two of tfte variables which influence the learning 
of a concept are the ratio of positive to negative instances 

of that concept to which the S is exposed and the method of 
presentation of the instances of that concept (successive vs. 
simultaneous exposure). 

5* Rese^rch^with normals usual! shows that the higher the ratio^ 
of positive to negative instances, the more efficient is the 
learning pJE Jthe cbnceptT _ " ' 

6. Simultaneous exposure ^^ s^^^ than successive ' 

Jbecause^^of ^ft 

Der ivlng^f r omr^hes^ 

Study E: r^Ef|i<^^ 
- ---- ^ tAie: v^x6^^f reT^^ ttjfibutes (1: 1, 

V V- and' 5: 2) (May. 1973b) \ 

Study Ft Effect Of ratKlos-of - ins tances i 
^ . (3:1 and 1:3) (Hurley, 1973) - ^ 

Study G: Effect of simulfeheoas^^^ 
- ^ >v / (Schelly, 1973) . . - : " 

The instructional objective for each study was: . Given a set of concept 
labels but of context, the student can recognize specific instances on 
a multiple-choice test with 90% accuracy. - 

Procedures ■ ^ 



Study E used a 3 x 3 design: 3 ability groups and three rati^ of 
relevant to irrelevant dimensions . Stud ies^P and G used a 4 x 3 x 2 
design: 4 trials, 3 subject groups, 2 treatments. / 

The Concepts used in the three studies were the same. As in .the 
context analysis studies, these concepts were paralogs.^ In addition 
to. the ratios of relevant and irrelevant attributes, each concept was 
presented a total of 20 times, either successively (only one item on 
a page) or stoultaneously (atl items on one page). Thus in Study E*s 
task 15 positive to 5 negative instances of each concept was presented 



successively in unmixed contiguity. In Study F, the concept instances 
were presented successively: 15 positive and 5 negative for 1 treatment:; 
15 negative and 5 positive* instances for the other treatment. In Study'' 
G, all concepts were presented usinjg 15 positive and 5 negative instances 
in either a successive or simultaneous- presentation. 

All studies used a study- practice^ test procedure. The study list 
gave the concepts and their defintion with six examples. The practice 
lists contained multiple choice questions with the choices being the . 
three concepts and "none of these.** Subjects -were given 5 seconds to ^ 
complete each item before being told the correct answer and moving on to 
the next item. The test lists__were_similar to the practice U except 
that the correct ansx^ers were not supplied. The variables of interest 
were manipulated in the practice sets. 

Results ' « 

^ iResultsv^bf ^he^aii£^ Table I. ^ :^ 

- Stu^^ Eir iSe Retarded werje Mbte of the other 

grpupsr Mnd^ for the retai^dedv v 

8Vt6 f c^i^^^^ 5^ 
younger and polder n^^ >grqupsy:dl3 :t^^ iifesns Additional - 

analVs^s fT^ve^led^ wifih thevl^ l^^^ easier to le^um 

than those with 3:1 or 5:2 ratios, but 3:1 and 5:2 ratios did not differ 
(means = 8;49 for 1:1, 7 ^82 for 3 :l, and 7.58 for 5:2). ; T 

Study F. Statistical analysis shox^ed significant main effects of. 
group/^ treatment, and trials. TSie older nonaal children, were Superior 
to both the younger normal and retarded groups; the latter two. did not 
differ. The 3:1 ratio of positive to negative instances was superior 
to the 1:3 ratio. All G^^P^Ps improved over trials. 

Study G. The older normals exceeded both of the other groups 
which did not differ.' The groups did respond differentially to the 
treatments over trials. The older normals, showed similar rates and 
amounts of learning with the two treatments. For the younger normals 
and retarded those receiving aTi^ccess^iTC^eynos^ showed a faster 
rate' of learning than those receiving a simultaneous exposure. 

The instructional objective was attained by the older^ and younger 
normals \d.th the concepts having the^:! and 3:1 ratio of ire levant to 
irrelevant dimensions (Study E); fay the older normals with the, 3:1 ratio 
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of positive to negative instances (Study F); by, the older normals with 
successive presentation (Study G). 



. , Discussion 

Generally speaking, the results of these studies support the results 
reported in the literature. The failure to obtain significant inter- 
"action^ can be interpreted to mean that the influences of the variables 
studied, are the same with the ret;arded "as tfiey are with normal children* 
There were a couple of peculiar exceptions, however. Why underlining 
for only one trial proved more beneficial than underlining for 4 trials 
for the retarded is unclear* Perhaps, the explanation may be in the 
distractibility quotient of our sample or in v/hat Johnson and Myklebust 
(1967) term cognitive* overload or it may simply be an experimental arti- 
fact. It Is also interesting to note that manner of presentation^did not 
make a difference to older hdrmals but it did: to younger normals and : 
^e retatded>^^ D^es^=tliS%fi^ ^9 
vlearn or developed a cognftiv^^^^ 

leM :^rtainl5^^^ research.^ ' ^ - : 

x^Oyer^ilV their ioental- 

age mafees irathe^^ ^gfi matjes. This 

provides-^pme using the M as a basis for 

ciassrpm il^I^^^^ 

Tl^roughout a^^^ load is raised. 

The fatluire of the' IE group to achieve the instructional objectives, may 
indicate that the amount of practice was insu complex 
concepts being learned of that three complex concepts in mixed contiguity 
is too difficult a task* <^ - * . 

Some of these questions are currently being iiwestigated by us. 
Tlie studies^report^d on today are seen as first approximations^ The 
variables, will continue to be manipulated until the MR can achieve the 
instructional objectives set* ^ ^ 

In sunnnary, this paper has reviewed tv70 sets of studies: One set, 
dealing with the learning of concepts in context, the other with th^ 
learning; of concepts out of context* The general results have b^n 
presented and s<^ questions raised* sThese studies are curret^tiy being 
followed up* St udies of ^/ontext analysis are investigatir^g"^ the effects 
of training In identifying form classes and in recognising types of 
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relationships; the influence of paradigmatic vs. syntagmatic responses; 
and explicitness of clue* Concept learning studies are investigating 
different ratios of positive to negative instances, degree of contiguity, 
number of concepts to be learned, amount of redundancy, amount o£, variety, 
simultaneous vs. successive presentations, ratio of relevant to irrelevant 
attributes, induction and deduction, number of rules and araount of prac- 
tice ♦ 
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*'A'- Synonytos vs.' Similes *^ 

B - Statement vs. No Statement of Meaning . , 

C - VJritten Recitation: One Trial va'. Four Trails 

D - Glue Isolation: <3ne Trial vs. Four Trials 

E - Ratio of Relevant to Irrelevant Attributes: 1:1, 3:1, 5:2 

F - Ratio of Positive to-JJegative Instances: 3:1, 1:3 ^ 

G - Simultaneous vs^ Successive Presentation . 



^Not Applicable 
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INTRODUCTION 



The topic of this presentation is the establishment of a Learning 
Economy in aa E.M.E. classroom and the resiolting study of its implemen- 
tation • The Learning Economy was developed as an alternative approach 
for teaching financial management* ^ ^ 

The need for such an alternat^ive program became apparent after my 
first year of teaching/ when I realized my failure in tidying to make 
money concepts and skills meaningful using many of the traditional 
methods, -From the beginning I have felt that money management was an 
indispensable curriculum area _for -special-educatiori~students* If these 
special stude^nts are ever to become self-sufficient or independent in 
Jour cbmplexy money-p^^^ they^ must havV an understanding ^ 

^of ^nd ^ cbmpe^^^^ in the area of personal finance* la supi)ort of: 
this hj^othesis, r has repeated3y cited 

^uncohtroU^ inadeqMte budgeting, and recordkeeping as mag or 



problems which confront special i = ^ 

V Rather than presentihg^^^^^^ isolated v 

curricular experience, I -decid^^ create a token- ' : 

.reinforcement system within the. classroom which would be bUilt upon the 
ongoing cuxriculum. Tokens, such as points^ or discs, have proven effective ^ 
in the special education classroom. However, their use rests on the ^ 
assumption that these students will be able to make- this token--to-dollar 
transition upon completion of their schooling. In actuaTity, the tokens 
often bear little resemblence to our society's monetary system, either in 
denomination or. in. exchange wlue. rt was felt that a more realistic and 
direct approach was necessary to provide meaningful financial e^qperiences 
' for these special students. ^ - - _ 



The Learning Econony was implementea during structured activities^ 
such as spelling, reading, and math, and these occurred during the first 
periods of each day. Each student worked individually, at his desk on 
tasks which the teacher considered appropriate to his particular level 
of ability. Standard deve? opmental materials were ei^loyed. During th£_^ 
structured activitie's the teacher and aides walked around the room and 
^offered assistance to the students upon request. All assigmaents^wez'^e "~ 

corrected' by the teacher upon^cpiiroletionT ahd returned to the. students for 

__ ^ — - — — . 

correction. * - 

The purpose for using only structtired tasks was to obtain relative 
consistency in student performance and an objective basis for payment/ v _ 

Procedure ^ ^ \ ' - - z> - - : - ^ ^ ^ \X:¥^ v 

Developed around; the ongoing ciassroom program, .the Learning Econgi^ 
liias introduced by distributing Work Recprds to all students in._ the program. ^ 
The subjects were instructed that thei records were for-the 
were to be made by^ them ppncerning ttxeir percent of perf ormance _ on ther:- 
assigned task ana the money exchange value for that pe^rcent. A portioa of 
this record is presented xn Figurel^^l.-:^^ ^ V * " ' ^ 



Insert Jiguri^l about here 



Upon completion of an assignment a_nd after this assignment was checked 
by the teacher, each subject converted his raw score (number correct and 
number possible) into a percentage value. A conversion table for coinputing. 
percentfage grade was: provided for the student *s use. This percent was entered 
into the Work Record vd.th regard to the area- of instruction and the day on : 
which it was accomplished. This value was then converted into a money" Value 
as specified in Figiar.e 2. Daily records were kept by^ each student for every 



assigned task* 



Insert Fig'jre 2 about here 



On the^-finai day of the school week (Activity Dayj , students were 
Instructed to total the amount of earnings for that week. Upon completing 
this, each student individually brought his Work Record to the teacher for 
checking. After this check, the student paid himself from a cash register 
provided- for this purpose ♦ Tl .? money: used -was Ideal Toy Money consisting 
of botli paper coinsrand paper bills of the same approximate size^ color, 
and denomination of United States, currency/ 

After all students received their earnings, each was provided with the 
^^tion Cof e^^ worki%"on the regularly assigned that period 

;3se.:gV r^di^ activities (e.g. listen^ to stories 

pn- fapV oi An attempt was' made to 
fp^bvlcie pay only interesting to the students,. 



but also educationally ^releyati^^^ the curriculum of the class* ' The following 
;is a list of these ^o^^ 

^ : . Reading!^ list eni^^ stories 

r r-^^ Milton Bradley ^s-Phone-yL^ Quizmo 

story tapes and various teacher-constructed 
V language games T ^ \l 

: - Math: Milton" Bradley * s Math Q^uizmo games ( addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
telling time ) ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

-Math baseball ' , 

also jnany teacher -dons trucked' games using 
" ti^tl v-pr obl^ is ' - . 

. Free Activity r ^ ^ ^ " - 

Period: during this time the students might engage 
in any game or activity of their choosing 
(e.g, watch T. v., play chess, checkers, or 
cards, listen- to records) or various other 
^ leisure time activities* 



t 
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It "was, therefore, the goal of this project to simulate a working 
environment within the classroom that would incorporate the follovang' 
student experiences: f . . . * ' 



(1) earning money for work production (i.e. for academic 
achievement) 

(2) handling money in making change, computing wages, 
buying and selling, and 

(3) setting money, priorities in spending and saving, . 
Organizing the classroom as a simulated job experioneg with students 

being paid token money for their ^academic achievement seemed a more 
realistic way for students to obtain skills in financial management. 
In brief, it seemed that the more the classroom could relate to realistic' 
living and working conditions , the better the chance these students would'; 

! ^ _ _ ^ • fr _ 

_ _ ^ ^ ^ : ^ z 

have for adjusting and becoming independent workers and consutiers in this_, 
society. " - : . ' ^ , / _ - ^3 

^v - " - - - METHOD ' - - / . / : / 

Subjects and: Setting . - ; ^ / \~ 

.The setting tot this study was a special education^ classroom ^nte^ated 
mthin a junior high school in Tppeka, Kansfis. ^ The subjects participating 
:ih this study were thirteen students' enrolled in fa Leirei EEI special o - 
education class for the mental]y~handicapped* They -ranged in tige from ^1?- 
to 17 years, with r.Q* *s rangdAigi^from 50i^d'^ 75: as 'determined by their ^ - 
placement in this special class'* -The class insisted gf students with J 
y^iying socio-ecbnomia backgrounds InstructionavLpersonrfel consjLst|d of - ^ 
full-time certified special- education teacher, a half-time teacher aide ^ -/^ ^ ^_ 



o- 



and a volunteer student aide for; one period a day three" days- a^week. 

Instriictional^activities were'jprovided for i;he students duri^ five i 

fifty-minute .periods each day; These activities were divideji mtc t^^o ^ ^ 
' ^ - ' . , ' • • ' 

classifications , according to thei^r method of presentation* ' unstructured 

»or structxired, x- ' _ _ : ' - - - ~ . -J 



^ose.sti3id€i^ts^i;?ho cbose liot to purchase these optional activities 

their regular class work, according 



provided with .the option of saving 
^^Iliigg^gH^:^ eighteen weeks of the prograin. 'ihe 



M^i^^^ nLne^^^!^ V^Y^ Pf ' actli4 vies Included purchasing ma terials necessary 
K^^^10IS3O;m^ .p£^?&^^^^ in most special class 

c^^ic^^^iS: (i-f^*^^^ neraraics and wood projects) . 



^^^^S^^ffi^fe^l|4^^pidM^^ supplies needed .for. their 



*^^l^^S^f'' '\'.Z. -ii:^. '■ :. Along yi'--' nine-week pay offs/?» full day field trip could be 






_ . Evaluation . . 

Evaluation of the Learning Economyj focused not only upon the objectives 
specified for money managlement, but also upon the quality rnd quantity of the 
class work prcMuced. by 'the .students. Three specific questions were to be 
answered: 

1) Were the objectives, pertaining to money values and exchange^ 

V attained upon completion Lof the, project, ^ ' . - 

2) Wa^^the token rMnforceme:- system effective in producing increased 
learning. performance, and ^ _^ _ . _ ^ 

3) Were the students interested in the progrJun and willing to do extra 
work to take part in it. 

Prior to/the initiation of the Lea^^ learning 

objectives vere specified regarding the type of token system which would 

yield niajcimum learrfing for the students. It was obsearved that many of th'e * 

-^studentsV>ia<^^^ 

=^Mg^i 5^ney ^P5¥Cr^^^ io^e stabiish ^ ai^^ 7 

r-Te&vant : toT-t^^^ 

:tasks« _ -^^^ tHd^s -objectiy 

^^aeht^^was^ the _c3X^^ 

^Jt was_ re -sdfflTh^^ 3 illust^^^s_ 

3the i^re^ anH:^po_st^:,^^ ^with\ Jhis;:i _ 

^ain:^(i(5?es^r - ^ ^ ^ ^^iVr^:- . - .^J V : :^ ~ j ^ _v " _ : 



Inse^tj 5igu^ 3Vate6ut^Ser 



- 1^ 7 vS^omrifcKe |e ^r e soLt s^^ it^ appears^ t r se _ Te latdon ship^v: _ 
.bbtained^.b^ =aM :^ain:ys_c_oi^^ ^fhis fn .parb can be. explarihed 

% a_ ceiling ther^evaiuation instr\^|nt . 

it rv^f- not th^ /intent £^p^^ to diraw-a^^ ;betwej|_n 

-th^^tokenisyste^^^ the;-re:se"arch desi^i employed. 

_ Hc!^ev^v these jre suits rgivevreS^^ level pf ^cgmpetency: achi^ 



in- functlpna^^ a'j^r^jcj^?^ approach tg.^ioney^^ 



Data were also collected on the reading performance of the students 
throughout this project. The ^criterion of reading performance selected was 
the average daily reading comprehension -scores of tfte class. The questions - 

^ contained at the end. of each story on the reading iraterials assigned to the 
students'^^ere utilized. An A-B-A-B revjersal design was employed for analysis, 

-These results are presented in Figure These- data are to be Interpreted 
as daily class ^averages on' reading comprehension-^asks. 



/Insert Figure U about here. 

r As can "l^^bservedV the :tesellne I per£o^^ the class was variable, _ 

ranging from 56 percent to 82 percent ;vd.th an average of 69^^ Upon instituting _ 
S^HV-tbkeri-^^ iSnldnc^easei i^^ "a%rag^;_reaBing _^Tf brm|n of j;he crass 

f^s^bb¥lr^e% -i^Vive^ra^^^^ of /^l^Spe rcerit;.^^ feach clas s -Stu^^nt . 

gI^ul?tedvL^^3:5^^ ^^^ E^;^>^ f_ S " : \ i ^ ^ - . : 

g^I^: ^^/ -To^^toa^h reinfofcem^^ 
ft3fc'tfm-;^^d^^^^ discoptlny|d* 

^- ^Flne^^ 

S^^d;:3^TeplScit^ =.-\ " '^^^ 

S >: ^amsy zit^^c^r^^ reiiif prce. classrc^m^ ^ 

-^^reading^e rf ^^^^ reading coinprehension^^^ 

^i^^ AVf i^^^arra^^ ^^^QAii^^^^his-s^ ^f determining^ ^ethe^^: 

nthe^ -^udent^ : in ,f>^^iS^!H?ere int^ise st ed JJi^^i in; the \t oken sysi^f 

^JTolSeltsur^-t^^ on two: variables^, attendance patterns- pf 

i the i^^^^ iSKe-up work. ^ It was a?_s^ed 

fc*Mt if ^^the studen^^^ to make^up:;_: 

di^ingv*^^^ sessions when the token system was in-effect,, 
Sjghey^^ef fn^ctv^rffef^"^ incr^^._ 



effort to taice part in it. An A-B-A-E reversal design was employed to 
analyze these data. . ^ . 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



Figure J) presents the attendance pattern of the class throughout the , 
study. As indicated by these data, 'the students did, in fact, attend school 
more vhen the token system was Iri effect. In addition, as presented in 
Figi^e 6, when they were absent from school they geheraO^y 4nade up the assign- 
ments missed on their own time and without the expressed directions to do : 
^:sor/by^he-teacher* - . sv- v ^ --- = . . t . ^ 0_ ^ J- -.^ 



Inseitfc; Figure 16 Vabbut 



ir^_ .jSya^cpnclus^^^ 

r/t>e-utilized_,as-!a learning e>gpe:rience i^^ of itself by being, structured^ 

^bout -the ongoing ._c^^ In :b_uildi^g a token system, spe^fic 

^^rriifii^^^iedtiye^ :- > V^'^Srf / 

^- : In additiony^^this stud^^lends^iiher evidence^^t^^^ powerful .jreiriforcing 

^reffecis which can bei obtained by Not_ only was^ 

increase^3|i t^^ jj^'l^^ty 6^f pu^^ 

"J^ficrea;s^irr _ quantity by^ i^^^ on a more^ _ 



Figure 2 

A^nversion chart to determine money value 



Per cent Accuracy 
' - 100-90 

89-80 

79-65 
. 64-50 

49-40 , 

39-30 . 



Money Value 

ZOi 
15(J 

10^ ^ 

- 5(* ; 
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FREQUENCY OF ABSENCES 



CLASS TOTALS 




bilities and learning modalities which then can be used to develop mc^aningful 



programs in each of the skill areas: i.e., motor, language, social, and cogni- 
tive. Since many retarded children also exhibit inappropriate behaviors^ methods 
to analyze and remediate such action also must be developed. 
Appraisal of Motor Development - . 

As a person progresses from infancy through early childhood into late child- 
hood, he proceeds through sequential stages of motor development. The teacher 

— - , 

must know at what stage the child currently^is performing if individually appro- 

priate motor activities are to be provided. Because most motor or plP^sical 
activity is observable, people tend to .be aware of these stages. In fact, a 
child's progress through the, varios motor milestones of his first two years 
generally is recorded by his parents: e.g., the age_at which he first sits up, , 
stands alone, takes his first step, and, later, walks. Often a parent's first 
awareness of irregularities in his child's development stems from observed delays 
in the sitting-crawling-walking sequence. . " 

Currently, there is available a variety of scales which outline motor develop- 
ment as it proceeds from birth through the sixth or seventh year. Their review 
reveals a necessary sameness^ of itians because they all are scaling the same process. 



^^c^^n tatvfge i^ei^ I^^!betweJfc^ti 
ensign rz^^^sie^ma^^ 



j4 e^%ippm|n t in^^ e ::p_re-^ph(tep:t i^^^ lud ejir a ^J^^^ ed 

JS? -^s t#b 1 i sh- s kittjin^ s^fcj^v: time 7^^^^^^^ imagevrc oaqiep ts , = a si?we44S^JS:. ~ 

ca tegorfcl^i s_o!r tingT i^^^ 
jS^ntaHy^:Ret^£Lded C^^ 

JgffectuJ P deyel^pmjin t 4^ ^ _ - 



li^Ol^ZO) ha[^^^^ cjufgi^^gllS^^ is temed^^^^^^^ 

J^Sfe?^* i. ev7>it kypi^lJ^syix^a^ac^ 

^^bnceptStat peirf:od r fsj apprpp^a t^^J^ i;^^X-^ _ \\ 

^^^hethei heB^ :^^^lrc^ i v ^A^v ^ i^r j^^ ^ 

S£f ^tAs LtK% chM 

fSsi^^J^^^P:%^^[_ thl^r e is a: T??piti fii^ te^^ ijSJ^^s: and^ ?i^^nt a^. sch 6 6 i ac^i^i 
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l^es >hTcfr^f sr^ An^ ; ~ „ 

^^j\?itte^^^j^^ rejtaried^ ;aad K 

^a^e 4^gS^A*^^^^ their effectiveness,, for t-^^'^iing wri^ 



1940, 1954] Gesell and Armatruda, 1941; Ilg and Ames, 1960; Halverson, 1933; 
Jersild, 1954; Shirley, 1933; Strang, 1959; yan Riper, 1963; and Watson and 
Lowrey, 1952). The resulting measure is a continuous description of developmehtt 
i,e,, it contains a variety of i.tems accomplished by the average child at each 
of the age levels listed. As with most motor scales, seven years is-the upper 
age limit. Although there is a refinement and extension of motor rskills and 



continued growth after this age, major mot^r development generally is acconjplished 
by the child's seventh year. Items in. the 12- to 18-month age level are pre- 
sented as an example. 11 _ ' 

- s ^ 

When Smeets (Stephens, 1971) desired a quick, concise motoric^ appraisal, 
he followed Fokes' method: i.e., he selected items from reliable, valid scales 
and arranged them in longitudinal sequence. The age span embraced by his scale 
is 12 to 48 months. Four areas are .assessed - gross motor, balance, eye-hand 

— ^coordination, and manual dexterity - with seven items in each area. The measure 
is efficient when an abbreviated screening is desired of a child who^functions 

^ within^the age limits^f one . to four years. If irregularities are foun*^., a more 
comprehensive scale^ such as Pokes*, also shouWbe used. If, through use/of 
the Smeets scale, it is found that a child's performance exceeds 'the 48-n|onth 



Sedsfer^^fc:^ 



tfie:!^iitalHl^ regard e^sc^felahtg^G^ : Southern 



jtf, ;^hand i^gpi?a^ailll^^M - 
ri t inPd ediSii i Id r en ^^^[o^^^!^^^^^^^^^JP^^^S.^^^^f^^^^^ 



lCo^^t\^G^ : Men tal^x^l!aria tioa^ -^C^ 



r'^rajttyv Mo tor ac t I vityL ^nd^-th e^ied ticaMo>h^-^cy^!rgta£dS^ v Biiladelghia : / 



^gShbff, E. derjSbta?W^SLVsY<^^^^ prr ^et- sthlool xlvrl^di ;; 'giyfelri^i^lld y^^l^ r 

^i%7^^:^Chas. C. iTh^M§^3L:®^^??J%*^__ ^^^^^ : ; 



€Ria 



E^pintsHiode, A. S., and £cRSrf?;H/'M, Mo to r d^^^gl^p^fegfi ^::^ Ijiytos^j^hi^ -- 
_ .Charles E. Merrili^g^^^^^:^:.^ - 

^okes, Joann. Developm^jfft^'scai^ of ^iot^r"^^^^ ^etfi'^te^tiens^^^O 
Traiaihg the deyelopmentally young . _^^^^^(^}t^Jls^^^tl^ 



level in some areas^ another quick appraisal of motor integration and physical 
developmeat is provided:^by Valett (1966)* Again items from various developmental 
scales have been arranged in „ a two- to "seven-year sequence. 

As Folces has noted: Anyone can use a scale, but validity d^ends on the 
teacher's or specialist's capabilities in observing pa%:ticular forms of behavior. 
This capability stems from knowledge of child development and simple experience 

in observing children. The best way to gain experience is to_indulge in child- 

♦ - _ - * ^ 

watching* Watch children, at: school, on the playground, or wherever you come 

across them* Watch what they do and precisely how they do what they do. The 
intelligent use of a^tof scale also requires ^tfiat the user have knowledge of 
the basic pattern of growth and' development* ' ; \ 

Intelligent use of scales can aid in determining a child- s, '"mo tor age", 
^ :llore important, however ,: is: the: f^^ scales provide inf qrfeation aboujf pre- 

yiously .acquired jskilis and indicate the directiohs that development will ^^ollow 
\ ^^fevth V - ^ \ _l^---=^ - * ^ ^ 

-iiVi^^ :C^^ who may :be~s:row^ _in a dogree of motor pro- 

V:ficiency* Althpugh slower rites of dev^^^^^ some stages: may 

:7ibe noted among-- retardates^ these chtldrenr-generally acfiie^^^ skilisAurrless 
• physical handicaps, such as c.erebrai paisy:,~accpmpany the condition of retarda- 
_ ^[j^tioti^ In the case of deviate development^ t^^^^ "the level 

' _ . "::^5f Pper at ib^ ^ i! 

/ - I In surimaiy,- it shp^^^^ cojitrpl is the important 

:>_ characteristic of J.nfancy and early chiTdhoodV and progress occurs in 

wsequen _ 
f3 ^rogrAraning fo^ Motor ESkills . ^ J ^ ^ - ^ 

- ^ To .sta^t the- chi^ld to act motdr^ica:13.y and to interact with the^people and 
; =thi»igs around hto may be one of tl^^^^^ the training program for 
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^pupilt-previously excluded from school. Efforts to acKieve this ifiost gomroon- ^ > 
surate with' the ch4-.d*s present level of fuiretioaing determined ly mot'or^a- * * / 
velopment scales. As the child's motor performance is prdfiledviit various areas ^ Q 



i#e.\ gro^s motor, balance, eye-hand coordination, jnan^-Al dextlrity>*r*etc:* - ""^^ 
irregularities probably will be noted. For example, a child may put on^a sweSter,, - 
a task' which reqdi<res eye-hand coordination 'at a 42;-m6nth fevel; yet he m^ n<)t ' ^ 

be able to button it, a manual dexterity task also at the 42-montb level. He ma^. t 
walk downstairs one step per tread, an activity which places him' oa the SineetV :- ^ 
scale (Stephens, 1971) at 36 months in gross motor activity; yet he may^beM^^ble-. 
tc^ walk on tip-toe, an ability which generally emerges at the ,30-mpath lev^I.^^^^^.^^^^ 
Therefore, the individual program which would be devised for this chJild must * _ ^1: 

. • V ' . >v - ^- i ^ , ^ . V. ; 

^provide activities commensurate w^^^ l^ve^ls .of functij)^ing. If^^^^ 

jJupil h¥s; mq^ impairment ^rather than a delayed/ t^po »of dev_elopdienr$^:th^^^ 
suggested r^ediai activities shoul^^^ be obtained from tjie physical andHo^pup^-*.; ^ 
tional thera 

To .date, there is no one ccrapr^hensive motor development program t^l^J^ lRS^ 
vTides a v^ri^^ activities app^^ area. at. the dif fe^^fc^^lsv^^^^ 

Vf motor development frm birth, to six or seven years. Brie£ sug^esttgns^Jo^^^ 
remedial activities wMch prcngg^^^ gross. motor and fine motor skilly from birtfi ' . 



^tp five yeS^s have been made available by IXenhof f (1967),) ^^^^ a ^project carri^4: 
out by Stevens, McCartrtiy, and Bil^^ (L969) on programs for severelj^ r^^ 

children jhas a sequencje of developtijentally appropriate activities for fhe jieve^^ 
subnormal. Other sources of sequeatially related moto include-.^ _ 

■Baumeister^s Mental Retardation (1967) > BAumgarther 's Guiding the' Rotatded'^ Chifi! 



I, Bensbeirg*s Teaching the Mentally Retarded (1965), Cratty's M o"t 6 r^ Ac t iv i - 
ties and the Education of Retardates (iM?) , Connor and Talbot *s An Escp^rimeHtraX^ 
:Curriculum_ for Young^ MentajLly Retarded^ Children (1966) , Espenschad|e arrd _£<^e^^^ 



I -if ; ClMjy^ Prapikel> Happ, and Smxth * s Functional Teaching of 



^^^^^^^ ^^^t^ilg^^fe^S^^i^ jS^^ (1967),' 




^OEg ^^ ^^Pity does ^g^^ £ta|4 rife 



^^^^ptn people and things, and engage Jj^jfelf-^ 






r (1970): to 




(2) Iconic (precise de^^ the subject's at^^^ ^ 



(3) sj^bpiit^if^e^rb^^^ 4^Sd: explacvrt^ the sdfije^tt's 

^Jttempt) . ;i ^ :^ V"^^^ -^^;rV— ^ ^ 



-4 - -z Jl^-" ^ 



5^ ^Qifeldren/5&a^^^^^^^^^^ 



3f ter: rkcjgiving^y^^^ 5^ y.^i??'a£sj:rate 



" s taW^^^ ^^^B B ^^^ ^ ^^^g imiffll^^fi^^^^i^^^^S^ ^ 
S tephe^£l^lPL97$!l^rWW€^^^ 

objects manually or to attend to^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ « ^^BC ^ ^ 

^gnitial training^ vhich requir^^^< ^^^^^ ^Sas at the enac ti v^Bl^^lr^ 
|5ne person was responsible for seeiH^lEhajBt^. subject remained at ,^^ 
table, while the other obtained material^^^^uided the subject^^B^^^^ 
hands in al:g^^^^Mgich Involved kneading play dough, roXli^g^^B?*-^ 



— ^ — ^ & 



a adMsqueekingaaMSpon gefpBii!!^ goal vas; to p romote aSpontaneiOjJL^^ 

J, 




manlpuia^.cym 3l«>tg f ^M^B^^^ interaction with the i5^^B^^^ M@g 
meat, Ef f 5ge§^iigtB¥^^allldBog^^^ t ia t ^^^^^^^^SdM^ fftgr 




'•Justification is difficult for prolonged use of a two- tutors- to- 
one- pupil ratio; however, such\concentrated effort mjay^be supplied . 
initially if it leads to spontaneous exploration and manipulation 
of objects, and later to sel^f-initiated ac.^^ Through such/ 

highly concentrated {ef^for^^^ preprared for a pnerfp-phe 

teacherrpuptf^tutpri^ sitaatipn- anC in^^ ^J^^ta* 
tfprv may prep^^ in- a smal-l:^rgroup^ ; (Stephens, / : 

1971, p^ " ' ' 



^- - -2 — _ 



r V : _Beca^^ the/^f rame^ork fdrwlggjer ^_ * 

Jtpg^i t tyej ^^yjel^ppm^^ a^p^o^riatj'jLmO-t^^ ^ i^ 1 

itOiibathV^p^^ * 



^pj^^j^g dWe l^ ^^a l^^j^Sha^^^g^^^^S^^§:T^Ei^^ mpjl- 
^SWed in taeir implementation. 

/^A^^6ffi^^gk^\j^^^^ « and ^ notes their res plprt^ ga&S J>gop te^ 





and things • and ^f^^K^^S Mfid^ra lljEhP ^^g^ ma^^ 
^eeting smlle^^^^c^l^^ ^l^^g^ pl e ye li4 g^^^g^^^^^^^|glciB]^ an 
j^ject, or in t ens^ ^^giS^ cff^^^gifcafiW^^S^^Sh^^ 

that some thought pt^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^gk^^^^^^^^^9S 
^pj^ Lppment supersedes ^^^^^^^^D^^g^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^li<£iit 



Ithijg,^^]^^^ to stg^^M^tml^Mt^s^iJl^ 




1 



the severely retarded at. Fountain Hospital in London, she found older children 
engaged in rather bizarre behavior: they were engr^sed in observing their hand 
mqvment^, .^aTac^ ccpnnonly termed "finding their hands'^ This is an ac- - 

tivity wfrich nonnally occurs in infants in the age; range one-to-four months, „ 
and^rt^ich Piaget^^tem^^ Further observation by 

Woodward indlca ted : tha t^- indeedV o ther aspeic t s o£ the behavior of these same 
cB@drjen were ^t xhisc stSge>: ^ejj.e\^ ^gnitiv^ d^A^lxpient^^^ . 
J chia^reh^^rfcv^^ unt is tabJfi^ad^ b^^ 7 ^ \ 

i^^j ^ Before diagnose: reasp^^ 

t^^fii^^^fcatd^V^ 

i£§^l^^Ks:e^s^^|^^^^ ^4ppr^i^r-^f^^^ 



occurs f^^F " t^gi maturrf^^ " 



^ecau^ S^t sought to determ^ng^tg^ origins of intelligen^^g^gg^^d 



_ - - *_- ^— 



a^^iatttve k&:^S^&^ found four maj^o^^gges of irf^^^ggual deve^^^^^^^^^ 



^^^en the ne^W^' simple reflex activity and the adults/ ability TO ^^^^ 
In^stract'W forma IJhoug ht^ These s tages are presented in Tab 1 e ^^^^J ^^^ 1 ^ 
iSfomation on^l^^^^ffl^t period of development can be g ?i^^Sg^g^^^^ _ 
wiEtMr^^fer hi gh ly distur^g^ildren* All that is necessa ^p^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

the G^OT^^^^© a problem ia^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ imp^^^^smm^^^^^^^^^^ 
to push a toy towards himself, or turi^^^^^^^piE t h^^^^S^f^^^^j f^* ' 
or laQk^un^^^ 

<^^^TO:^^ariayag^b]Eg^^ 




Through use of . Piaget's hierarchical scale, individuals ^o previously 
have been viewed as an undifferentiated group, whose performance is more than 
-3 SP's from the mean, can be differentiated • Uzgiris and Hunt's measure. 
An Instrument for Assessing Infant Psychological Development (1964), can be 
adapted for use with older severely retar^^^^ subjects who appear to be func- 
tioning at a sensbry-motbr level. \ For criteria, UzgiTis and Hunt have selected 
situations ^ich are easily elicltable and measurable, which are describe^ By 

jpiiget in hii w-tt period^ rand whic^^ can be Tel5iably ' 

o^^ .^Tie six series 3£ bjSavibrali^sch'^^ irfilpb cpm^ 

v|)rd^e^t%^^n^^ ^ ^ r^^^ ^ - 



•3. Development Relation to Ooj^cts; 

4. The Development of Causality; ^^^^ 

5. The Construction of the. Object in Spag ^^^^ ^ 
6;. Development of Imitation. . ; 



An assesstfleAt^g^paralflSMtg 
for the pr eopera t i dgaMgtgg^^^jtg 
approximateljr two tor isWeH^eggsY^ 



^Sl^irens , 1971, ^^^S 

r i s /Huafe|m g^^^^g ^^BO^^^ ^Sj ^ 
Bpimaily ocj^p^gsSffie^^ 




ggcgacutely aware of i:he irie^dswf oi^n^^ 
gttt&^el^ Egly^^SMmaaS^rl t e ly retard^IIgeri^M^^gyggfejl 





cedures to retardates. A listing of the areas of pre-operational thought which 
are covered* by .the instrument includes: 
1. Classification Skills 
' 2. Time ' \ - . 

3. ' Distance ^ * ^ ' 

. 4. ^Number Copservat ion ^ ^ 

-i="V - * -' ~ - ^ ~ * " — _~ ' 

5* Basic language Structar c ' — - — ^ — : - , - 7 7^ ^ ^ 

: . f • . (Stephens, 1971, pp 61-62) 

Tor chiidreiv^^^v^^ by average children betw een the 



y^rs an i^s tru-zieht designed by-Haeussermana (3L^58) iV available, 

^Her^tfi^goafc^ _ ^ ^ 

^ i^^^^ - visual, ' 



^^^^gr, or mgtoiaigpjj. ^^^ 

iLri assessing a child with ^^^^^^^^^^^erx^^gf^ort is made to 



of his auditory p er c ep t i on^^tf g^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^jffl^^^g j 
tactaess as the nature and eg^nE ^f^H ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ig^^ mffi^^^- 
"Areas included in the a s s e s sm en t^^^^ ^^^^^^^B^^ ^^^^^^^g J' 
J 1. Recognition oS^^^^^^^ ^^^^j ftl^^Ps i^^ Lb^ect^^^K — 
2: Recall otmv^S^^^i^^^^l^^om^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^S 



3. Or i en t a t i on ^i inMtim^^ 

4. ^^^^x^H^R^SEC^T^lMaSd^o 





*'Since Haeussermann^s evaluatioa was based on tasks which are 
sequential in development, the child's performance level indi- 
cates what is to be accomplished next* .Because the previously 
excluded retarded frequently are multiply-handicapped, Haeusser- 
mann's techniques are particularly appropriate in t^^^eir assess- 



ments. ' ' 
~"A sTfmph a s ilTpEf^h e early diagnosis of abilitijes or disabilities 

.has?increased,0^t|iere ha|r be demand for measures which ideatify 
- mptor^:pperc^ptua^r, or> cognitive;^ 

AjS^t^^D^velj^ 



^^Qr^ujie^i^^gb^ld geny tw^ 



^tfiegetfne^ls^^ 



g^g g^^^^^^ PP 62-63) 



Assessm^njfevfclqh^g^ formal 



il3S^^gl!s3Kav^?dj^ 




^U(C^lgrm^^B|Ly^^^Mged^(^ 



1972). sEhje^O^gtAidiM^ 



iSlrfetegeyarggggs^-^pr ^ 



^m^gurej^gr ^^eiede ji^^^ 





endeavoj* Major reasons for these positive results are: (ij the realization 
that the remedial activity must be congruent with the individual's current 
level of functioning; and-' (2) the availability of cognitive scales which measure 
lower levels of functioning: i.e., development, from birth onward. (It is now 
- possible to determine the functioning level of even th^ severely subnormal, and 
t to outliae succeeding levels.) this information, one seeks an 

activi^^ty Which witl serve to promote development from one level to the next. 
However, aa one ^Larks on prograinning attempts^^^^a^ is given: you, ^ as ' 

J prbgi ^mner ^ cannot make another pr^r son deyelbp^cdgnitiv^^ 
V hm with a yar^^ 

g;s^- andV i^?^ . 



l^^ BR^flteW T Behavior which Ts Characteristic of this f irft^ajr^^^ge 
inc lud f^ ^c^^^gy^I3.g] gi^ fea 

in visuai^p^¥5it of ob j ecflW ^^^^ ^^^gr^^ Si^ Sl^gSS^^ Ss thjeL 
^^pnt 'looks' like mad ^ he c^^^^^^^ ^^ lSM^Sff^^^^^^I Xy^" a " _ _^ 



ggpjged^ Liand^jDtele^ yherS 




To promote visual tracking, hold a rattle in front of the child. 
If eye qontact Is not made immediately, shake the rattle, and -turn the child's 
head 'until he is looking at -the toy. As he attend^,' slbwly move the rattle in. 
a 180^ arc^ - 

As the child observes his"hand, bring a rattle intohis field of 
vision, and touch his hand with the rattle. If ho grasping attempt is made,: 



curl ^ is finge«Ta^^ _ " : . t • : - . v^; ^ 

3> 1 Secondary Dircular Readtions ; During this period ; the infahtj^s glance 
i^iir Hnger at the point?^j^r^ object; jdisap^^ a^familiar 



- -J^ ^.L^=---- 



^lotfittiSmatiSai^ 



^asls^bb^ec ti^^^^^i^r OS s^K^^ 



ftopg^^_ to promote rapid tracking 



iEu^ gi^^th e developmer t ' cT^^Sg ^^ motor schema^ *Ji^pJughid^gg-T 





thg ^ppropri^ateftt^^ 




^^g^^^^^jevidj^ced^^g^^ the 





c:ogt:^ijnfer£iaiad^ i^jgrs^isHappropr^^ 



KiadfersTOSsyinci ^a^^ 



Games which' involve retrieval of a completely hidden object c^ 
be Initiated. Blocks and beads can be dropped into containers^ 

5. Tertiary Circular Reactions ; Reasoning has proceeded until now the 
dhlld can make an object perform its interesting activity by supplying ^h_e ap- 
propriate msmi^L^^ He also is capable of discovering new ways to 
obtain -a desired 'goal* ^ jSocial interaction is evidenced through the schema o£ 
'%howing"^ " * " ; ^ ^ - - =' 
vf^ Npise-makang :pull^t(^.s a^^ 

-st^g^* J yindkup toys « musical^ t f orL the child to 

^^fe^a te . _-Ac tiylti es* wh ich r equ tre _loca ti^^ ttpn-^(p p ih t ing :ajid: 

-5&ittg); of obj^ 



^f^gta^^^^^^g^^^^^£^^^|t^^^which involv< ^r^_i ling^ 



fiof otj€Jcts down incI%^%^^nd^p^Tin^ s ^2*^£^Eby:etfre^5 



Invention— oj^^evM^^^ 



aAfeactions ind ica t: es^tKegpj^jSl^^fec^ fem^pg y gg^ their uscl 




^bstacle.^^^^ggesi^l is sht^n^^^ajt^^^^^^^^^r^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



ihdles|gg}^^^^gs for squaregKgJegjggtg^ 



Bggje s which requiiSe^:^j^g<M^^ 
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. PIACEf 'S STAGES OF INTELUECTUAL DEVELOHIENT 



Stage and Approximate Age 

I. ^ Sensory-motor operations 

1. Reflexive (0-1 month) 

2. Primary Circular Reactions' 
(1-4.5 .montI)s) 



Characteristic Behavior* 



Simple ref lex^ activity; e* cmple: kicking 

Re'fl'pxive behavior becomes elaborated and 
^coordinated; example: eye follows hand 
movements. _ ^ ' 



3. Secondary Circular Reactions Repeats chance actions to reproduce ^n^ in- 



(4.^5-9 months) 



4. Coordination of Secondary 
Sqhema <9-12 months) 

5. t Tertiary Circular Reactions 

(12-^18. months) 



6. ' ^Invention of New Means 

through Mental Combinations 
(18^:2:4 months) \ f 

II. ^Preroperational ^ - 



1. 



2. 



Preconceptaal 
^ (2-4 years) 



Intuitive (4-7 year^) 



111. Concrete Operations 
(7-11 years) 



IV. Formal Operat;ipns 
'(11 years upward) 



* teres ting change or effect; exaiupjii kicks 
crib^ doll shakes, "so kicks crib again. 

J^cts i)ecome clearly intentional;^ example : 
reaches behind cushion for ball. 

Discovefrs new ways to obtain desired goal; 
example: pulls pillow nearer in order t6 
get toy r*esting on it. __ - 

Invents new ways and means; example: :,^ses 
'stick to reach desired^object. 



Capable of verbal expressioa, but^speech 
is repetitious; fr§qu§nt egocentric mono- 
logues. « * . ' 

• - \ 

Speech" becomes socialized; reasoning is 
egocentric; "to the right" h^s' one ifteaning 
- to HIS right; . ^ - 

Kobil^Nand systematic thought organijjes 
and clasjs^ifies information^ , is capablq \, 
of concrete problem solving. * 

Can think aostractly, formulate hypotheses, 
Engage in ^deductive reasoning, ^nd cht ck 
solutions. 



TRAINING THE PREVia'SLY- EXCLUDED RETARDATE 

• z^ -- - . ' Beth* Stephens, Chairmaa 

Temple University - ' ' 

The format used 'in Pennsylvania for a four-week workshop d^'signed to meet 

the emergency need "for teachers for previously excluded mentally retarded 

_ _ " 2 -- ~ * "J 

pupils :Is presented, for- the consideration of states faced with a similar situa- 

tioa*^ Through this exploratory effort, a model_ evolved which can l?e adapted 
for the use of specific institutions or agencies. 

To describe the behavior cha act'eristics of previously excluded pupils is 
impossible because they are a highly heterogeneous group. HbweVer, frequent 
causes for exclusion ajre low-level functioning-, severe multiple handicaps, 
non-ambulatory, lack of lantguage, not toilet-trained, and maladaptive behavior 
(^•g** self -mutilation, self-stimulation, withdrawn, autistic, destructive, and 
disruptive). To train these-pupils is difficult, and special preparation is 
. required ^or teachers who engage in tlie task\ ^ . ^ 

^"Because Pennsylvania classes for previously excluded pupils were mandated 
to open in September 19^2,' there was little lead time to prepare the^ large 
number of teachers-needed' for these classes. Therefore, decision was made by 
the Office of Mental Retardation, Cairaonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Philadelphia SchoolDistrict, to sponsor a four-week 
workshop at Temple University during the summer of ^972. The workshop was to 
prepare 60 trainers^ who had previous background in Special Education; in turn, 
these trainers (under the supervision of program coordinators) were to provide 
in-service training to teachers assigned to work with previously excluded pupils. 
Ideally, the workshop expedience wculd have been provided^ tp^ach teacher prior 
to her assignment* With some adaptation, the format used for the initiaTwork- 
shpp for trainers could be used , for one \7hich sought ta train teachers. 



I 



_RATI(»IALE AND METHODOLGY ^ ' 

Because zbe need for personnel, trained to work with low-functioning or 
difficult retardates was immediate,' the four-week workshop sought to acquaint 
teachers, administrators, and supportive personnel with easily administered 
assessment devices whose results would provide program data, and to demonstrate 
the means whereby such data, when translated Into training objectives, formed 
a sequential, developmental classroom program. If persons were to be afforded 
meaningful training, there was need not only to provide the concepts and theory 
of assessment and progr*=mmiag, but opportunity to implement the above in actual - 
classroom situations. Accordingly, the training schedule was designed with an 
afternoon lecture/demonstration on a specific topic, followed by a morning ^ 
ou-site practicum which allowed the trainee to implement the demonstrated 
merhods and techniques. - , ^ ' . 

In light of the mentally retarded population^ to be served, five areas o£ 



assessment' and^programming-receivfid prime consideration: motor, language^ 
cognitive, emotional/social development, and behavior marfagement* Trainees 
were given liightly reading assignments from text-hooks and handouts, in corre- 

lation with topics to l)e discussed. Emphasis^ throughout the program was^ on 

= - "* ^ " " 

locating a child developmentally within eafh area, and subsequently coftstruct-- 

'* - _ " -"- _^ * 

ing a developmentally sequential -training program. 

Since many low-functioning children exhibit multiple handicaps,^ the trainees 
were exposed, via the afternoon sessions, to the techniques -and theories of s^cfi 
rmedial areas as physical therapy, occupational _therfpy, and developmental^ 
nursing. .Additioriariy, in order to meet the needs of those persons engaged in 
programming for "crib-boun^" or multiply-handicapped mentally retarded, lectures 
and field trips to existing programs were provided in these areas. Bnphasis * 
also was given to the training^ o^ parents and/or child-care personnel for, optimum 
program ^piemen tat ion. ' ' * * _ 

- ^ ^ ^ ' = ' - -2 



Specific objectives established for the workshop were: 

!• Provide background information on legislation designed to create pro- 
grams to meet the educational needs of ret'arded children, and also review the 
court mandate^^'^Right to Education Consent Agreement"; 

2. ^ promote understanding, of motor, language, social/emotional, and cog- 
nitive development^, - ' * • ^ 

3. Establish ability to engage ia behavioral assessment and analysis 
and to effect appropriate training and management strategies; ^ \ ^ 

4. Develop and'm^ntaih programs commensurate* with the needs of indi- 
vidual retarjiates; * 

5^ Insure meaningful involv^ent of parents, (or attendants) in achieve- 
ment of training objectives, and thereby maximize program >f^^»eii.ts as well as 
provide for program continuation; - ^ ^ 

** _ ^ ■ = - 

? 6. Review instructional resource materials appropriate for maff develop- 
ment, and for the training of pupils and parents; < . - 

7* Supervise trainers as they construct trainiiig programs appropriate* = 
for their particular center or institution;^ \ 

8m. Select and/or develop techniques for evaluation of training , programs; 

9# ' Evaluate ability of trainers to develop and implement training models; 
such evaluation will require supervision by the Office of Merital Retardation 
during subsequent training progr^s* - ^ \_~ _^ 1 : 

These objectives served as-focal points and "channel markers" for the total 
program. Each of the areas of assessment, trainings and management was presented 
by a person experienced in that partictilar field. Texts of their presentations 
are provided in Hhe final report of the workshop (Stephens^and Manfi'edini, 1973). 

^The 60 trainers who participated in the workshop were enrolled in a Special 
Education -seminar, "Training the difficult Retardate". NOTE: There is acknow^ 
Jedgment that 60 participants is approxitoately thr'je times tXie number generally 



registered for one workshop. For this reason the project plans provided for 
oae directori^ two co-directors, and six assistant Instructors. During morning 
practicum periods the"'total group (N=60) was sub-divided into six groups of ' 
tea. traiaees each with an assistant" instructor assigned to each sub-group of ^ 
ten. In each' sub-group the ten tr.aLiees worked in pairs as they assessed and 
provided activities for five previously excluded retardates; Each of the three 
directors was responsible for the supervision of two sub-groups of ten trainees. 
Ones of the goals of the demonstration workshop was to determine if maintenance . 
of a six-to-one college student/i .structor ratio, makes possible the effective 

training of a large group. , * - - ^ . ^ r ^ 

- — _ ' _ ' _> _ " 

The training day was scheduled frcHn 8:30 A.M/ to 4:30 P.M., five days per 
week. Morning sessions were held at.;the practicum sites, and begatTwith a'small^ 
gro^p (N=10) discussion of .he previous day ^s lecture and demonstration. Smali- 
group supein^xsion was provided by the assistant directors.. Each trainee was 
assigned to a specific child with whom approximately two hours a day were spent 
in actual implementation of assessment or program techniques. A brief seminar 
period concluded the morning activiiries. The total group (N=60) assembled for 
the afternoon program at l:0(j;P*M.; this session, which usually consisted of ;a 
lecture and a demonstration, was followed by a question'' and answer period.' A ^ 
small-group (N- 10) dally evaluation session marked the conclusi^' of the trainees 
day. During this period each small-group, led by its own assistant director, mad 
a critique of the day*s prcgcam, discussed salient points and offered, suggestions 
for areas which needed further deveJ.opment or alfcernate methods of 'presentation. 
Following the dismissal of the trainees, the workshop directors and assistant 
directors met for .approximately one hour to reviw the trainees* performances^ 
and"suggestic5ns,-and to formulate plans for the, following day. 



Since the workshop enabled the trainees to earn six graduate or'under- 
graduate credits, a project paper was^ assigned* This paper was. tcTinclude: 
(1) a developmental profile; and a program for the child or children with whom 
_ the trainee had bee-, working, and (2) a'^ proposal for in-service staff training 
of teachers employed fay the Trainee's sponsoring organization, based on tlie 
workshop model. 

The total design .-of the workshop was such that, the trainees followed a 
sequential program pattern, moving from assessment to programming, .theory to 
p^ractice. An o\rerview ^of the. format Is set forth in Table 1. 
APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION OF THE TRAINING MODEL ' 

Each'participant engaged in an appraisal sequence which. utilized dally 
evaluation sheets and a final apjjraisal form. Th^^se forms were designed to 
deter?iine the effectiveness and the A^alue of the workshop. 

The end-of-the-day evaluations, which were completed by each of the six ^ 
workshop groups, served a^ means of assessing and improving the -on-going 
prograto. The needs expressed by the g;roups ware met by. adding additional 
speakers and rearranging scheduled activities. Thus programming flexibility 
was planned i?hich provided aa individualized approach. The groups could see 
.that their suggestions were being heard and acted upon. This two-way coinmuni- 
cation throughout the workshop enriched and improved the program and served as 
BVt important means whereby, the Directors could assess the climate among the _ 
workshop participants/ Were the"" lectures undeirstood? Were they relevant? 
eould the partici^jants implement what they learhed? Were there any specific 
problems? These issues were constantly' evaluated by the directors based on 
the dMly and weekly evaluations, ' ^ ■ , 

Protocols responded *^^to by each participant ac the opening and again at the 

closing of the -workshop provided appraisal -forms which were tallied in order 

# ' - - _ 



to facilitate evaluation of the workshop. Review of tliese data reflects the » 
fact that the workshop met a majority of tHe expressed needs, particularly in 
tha areas of assessment and prograsnning. Over 30% of the participants, re- 
sponded th^t there were no unmet needs, while items which were listed by others 
as unmet needs seemed to relate to specific job-relatfed situations, Itt addition, 
the evaluation forms provided suggestions for subsequent workshops, namely a 
similar workshop geared toward (1) the older handicapped child, (2) appropriate 
classroom materials and resources, "(3)' educational program management and 
funding, (4) specific &elf-help problems and behavioral disorders, (5) an in- 
depth exploration of and practice in each of the are^is presented in the current 
program, and (6) the, non-ambu"tatory and blind-deaf mentally retarded person. 
FOLLOW-UP ^ \ ^ ^ \ . 

As plans for the workshop evolved there was .ready acknowledgment that 
C(Qmprehensive training in the area' of the multiply-handicapped retardate could 
not be accomplished ^within the short space of four weeks, althou^* -introduction 
to and experience with a working modal was possible. As the trainees returned 
^to their own institutions and, sought to implement th^ techniques to ^itiich they 
had been introduced, supportive services were needed. To this end, monthly 
^in-service follow-up sessions were provided, trainees who functioned in public 
school- settings. Trainees 3^ho weire employed by state schools were provided 
supervisors to assist them in program implementation. Follow-up data , indicate 
there has been successful diffusion of the. training model. As field inforaation 
has b'een gathered, there has been voXced need for the orientation of curriculum 
coordinators, educational directors, and school principals to the training model. 
Also, specific demonstration sessions on the*manageacnt of the orthopedically 
handicapped were requested. Additional time. was &'Ought to evaluate instructional 
materials and to review toilet- training techniques. It was anticipar.ed that. 



^ requests would be made foi^ further consideration of the management of autistic- 
like behavior, .but follbw-up information indicates that the strong emphasis 
accqx^ded this area during the workshop provided an approach which supplied 
needed under standing and basic techniques. ' ' - 

Educational deadlines set by court mandates leave little lead time for 
personnel training although they do create, educational situations^hat require 
trained personnel. Intensive work^^hop periods followed by in-service training 
and on-goiag part-time college work are^requir^*='i^ pre v^iously excluded re^^ 
tardates are 'to be provided coordinated meaningfu! programs,. 
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Officiallj^, the Charles Carroll Occtipational, School Is. | 
Imovm as Retarded Educable Center • ••Secorid^^ry* Actually, w| 
consider ourselves a V^ocational School for 'the Educable Mental- 
ly Eetarded Male :Adolescent. We believe whole-heartedly in ' 
training our boys to enter the main-stream , of life. We eMeavor 
to teach scliool attitudes, 'social attita'des and 30b attitudes, 
so that ^ihen. the boys do l«av=e the Charles Carroll Occupational 
'School, they leave as aelf-gufficient citizens. 

Now, what do" w g^ them- when they are yvith us? V/.ell, . 
'jfiyst of "all, we hpve a -iiumfeer of revels. Jelng" ungradeti,' we J 
call move.;boY&, at mil. ' V/e tend to tailor prograrns'! to fit th^ 

•individual. ■ ' ' . . . ' . • -* 

£ ^ - -We^^et "our clientele froa twoVsources; one - a f:eeder _ 

. scfeooi which picts^ up, the ,Muca,ble Mentally Retarded youngsters 

. :ai age 13^^^^^^ iVolatedCeieraen^^ the - 

boys; va,^= #i e . SP+V - ; l^f r cm thi s sjcho ol - Pur ^s econd sour e e r is ^ ■ 

■ f pom J^mipr High: S within 
the clas^^ disQiplina^^ pJ^Blejns - 

are referf>dv;for psycl^^ ana behold, - 

' all of a sudden at ages li-t-, 15, 16, the psychologists find 
these, boys are retarded.. retarded educably, retarded in all ' 

- aspects of their work in life - so they come 'to the Charles . 
Carroll Occup- tinnalv School. • ' . • - 

The 'first" thing \ie do is put them into our Orient- tion' 
class. Here, -t-h'ey spend most of their time with one teacher. 

, Again, the em'phasis being on school attitudes, sociil atti- 
tudes and job attitudes. In fact, everything in the school 
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^is ge^rea toward^ "how you vould behave on a^job,^ how you would 
^Ct^ to\»^4- those aroimd you and how you would act to*/ards a 
siip^rrtsor . Ihey go to* each shop, one period a week ss an- e- 
¥alu&tiire t^pe of situation.. They get a look 'at the^shop..* 
wjiat^s inv'ol\*ed^ the tools ^* the machinery, the program and the 
miop teacliar lit turn gets a look at the Orien'^-^tion boys# He 
evaluates them in, terms of their intferes ability and ' their 

'capaMlittes.' o ■ . ' 

' ^* * Then v:e,. go tu ot^x^jop classes. V/e h~ve two levels... 
,DB0 entry lev^l vjhere the emph^is is ct ill on. the acadeinids. 

_^with 1?^/D "^periods of shop. a day, /in&'^iare the acaderaic emphasis 
is on related academes* ^ They learn the basics of the shop, ♦ 

- .the^^ia'arn the words and the language, of the shop. They learn 
to recognise . tliose ttems^ that they mil. need. They gel? the 

: ^ot^r practice*-* . the^^JLearn how to handle the Machinery. ... 

.tliey l^arn Vhftt to do wiW^i^* ' and they- learn., againl the 
- ' \ : < ' : \ - / ' \^ 

'■^.langiiagi^- of the 's^op* is the level the Orientation 

^/boys.rgd>tp*, When -they have made their choice, we go^ to the 

-.¥6cat±0BaI tea^o^ers, ^sk them for their recommendations* ^ 

. ^ wMclt'Orleii^ti;©^^^ We then try 

^-^to imte^ thie two, and s^a far, -e have been pretty able to' 

:mteh thB oholcB'"of the^ the choice of the shop ' - 

^eaohj^s'^r ' - ^ , 

^ - - 1_ _ _ _ _ - » _-\ . * _ ^ _ _ ^^ . 

^ - _ - __ _ 

.'IDci therlotfer level shop, they learn the basics, as we 
m^ntiomed*'* • .they- iearn to develop their abilities. As open- 
ln|s, arise in the 'tipper; shop class, then those who have ex- 
Mblted .tfie' greater amoimt of ability and interesf from the ' 
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lower shop class are moved up. 

In th^ upper shop^class^ they spend approximately a half 
day in shop. The other half still in the academics,, and of 

^ the apademics again is still related. They can remain 
in^the shop program until they are 1-7^^ 18 years old. But this 
is -not enough ;^ Remember, we want to get these boys ready for 
the main" sti earn of, life. We can^t do it just by education^ 
V/e can^t do it^just by_ teaching them a vocation, V/e have one 
step further to go, and this is job plc-^aement. 

Our' entire program is based^ upon "three phases/ ilT"F^e- 
vocational which is/ a tryi^g-out, a testing, an exhibiting of 
interest, developing V)f ability and development of prop'^r at- 
titudes. ..-The second iWel is the Vocational. This is where • 
they get their shop trainiiig. This is where their job atti- " . 
tudes, their ^skills =^re sharpened and then of course, our 
final one is placement. full placement. - ,During /^he vocation- 
al phase, we move into our work program. When the hoys reach 
approximately, 15^ 16, .••if they have exhibited the proper 
gob attitudes and the proper social attitudes and the proper 

« _ - 

school attitudes v/hich involve attitudes towards others, at- 
titudes with their, supervisor,, then we are ready to try them 
out on ajob# , - - . 

Trey^ first" start part of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
which allows thm to v;ork two hours a day af1;er school. Now 
we use the Neighborhood- Youth .Corps for a -dual purpoae* Jne - 
to provide 'employment to 'those students who financially ne^d 
the money and who meet the Fe,deral financial guidelines # But 



, . V . - 

But we |)r,edomihantly use it as a testing* • .a job testing - can- 
they ha^ndle the situation. ^. .can thev handle the attendance. • . 
canthqy handle the performance ...-.can they handle the job at- 
titudesJ? Kov/^ if a boy shov/s he- cannot if wg see that, he has 
difficulty adjiisting.'*.if he has difficulty working with others, 
then he is pulled off of this pj*ogram*, put back in the school 
and kept there, for a little more maturing. Let^s take a young 
man- \^^ho spends two hours a day on the 30b program, and is under 

- *1 ^ ' - 

NYC. He.^s exhibited interest, he^s exhibited ^all the necessary 

items. - he-^s^>ecome ^successful/ He*5, ,now ready Jor the second 

step in our jNob program, and this is half day worlq. Here he is^ 

put out in- private industry, • ..^ to school half day and goes 

to v/ork half daV, ..qr comes schooi.-two weeks and goes to- . _ 

work two weeks on a rotating basis. Here again, he is supervied 

by* the Job Coordinatbr whc watches'" him, rtJalfcs to the Supei^visors. 

handles .his problems /x»^v'orks^-v;^^^ man on his problenls. 

v/hen h6 becomes 17,^ if th^-^^y ha? b'een successful up to now, 

he -is ready for full-time emplo^^nt. - ^ " ^ • 

Once he has full-time empioymeB^v*' then he is rea^y for 
- - - - »-=" 

graduation. _>/hat is graduation? Up until about tv/o years ego, 

it really was nothing to the boys vat the Carroll Occupational 
School. But now graduation 'means entrance* into the world of ^ ^ 
work. When a boy reaches approxiinately 17i - 16_ which is the 
average age of the senior high school senior, has gonejthrough' 
our sh9p' program and oviX^ v/ork program, has been. working full- 
time 'for at least three months, has exhibited success and has 
^a-' prpmise of full-time employment, then we graduate him with a 



\ 
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high school diploma • V/hen this happens^ not only do our bays 
leave "lis - working full tinie^ but since hanl^ing is a p^rt of * 
the v/ork program^ tliey all h-^ive money in the bank. 

How a.-?t*s take> a look: at our program itself. VJe hcve 
five shops: Auto Shop Food Service, Hospital Practice, Up- 
holstery ani Tailoring. All of it is "hands on" learning. - 
Everything in the school is vocationally geared. - There is 
nothing other than ^rocati'onal and its effect on the boys. 
•Academics is relevaht ^only because it is related dif ectly -to^ 
tha shop and the' vocation. . Everything s.tarts in the class^ 
room. Here \^e^ have .boys learning vrtiat it. means to get a job. 
\^^hat is ^ important towards success'. Pay ^ jobs and money, . .these 
are the things that interest the boys.. these are the things they ^ 
want, and- the academic^ teacher d3.s cusses^ this TJith them in terms _ 
of--job attitudes and how to gO: about getting the raises and the 
money. ~' -- ' , 

In Eood Service, as_ v/e mentioned, everything is "hands on". 
The boys learn, the^ teachers demonstrate, the boys follow-- through. 
Every .boy gets a chance. at different stations. ..making salads, 
handling the dishwasher, handling the cooking, and they all 
work together in teams. Everybody learns together ... everybody 
.h^s a hand In making things and doing ^things. . .including the 
cash re'gister. They learn to handle the money, and here again, 
everything is ^relevant.. In the^ academic classroom ,_they handle 
money., -.In teyms of what it means in their igartlcular food ^ ^ 
service positions. . - ^ 
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-— J-Bzz'thf To^M^pvtng Shop 5 as in every\shop, all the eq jipn^Bnt 
and: inacMnejF^^^ way .they wpuld find It" in Indus trj^y 

For example^ in^th^ ^Tailoring Shor, have pover' se%-fing ma- 
chines^ and a regular steam pressing machine with attached . "7^' 
genera-Gor. The boys cone in and the first thing they learn to,- 
do on the entry level positions is how to handle the sewing 
machine* They ^^re given exercises in control: making the ma- - . 
chine • dp" things that , they couldnH.do before. • •circlesj wavy 
lines 5 etc. They v/ork out on these patter^JS , /and chen when_. 
they have Teamed' the control they ^ re r«ady to move into wrlc-' 
: ing-with needle and thread on material^*? The boys learn to do^ 
alterations starting v;ith the ::^ost simple to the niost compli- 
cated. _- young man has learned so much that he is' briliging 
in material^ items from his neighbors^ Jiaving a little busineiss 
_ for^himself. ..everything is, at a nominal fee, and yet the boys 
/ le:arn to do it.. .they enjoy l^f^^ and they move eventually ta 
^ - the point-where' they ^can start making their oym jclothes. 

Here -is a young man sewing ^together the waistband of the 

material as he^ makes Ms own pants. They learn to use the 

/ ^ ^ 

special machinery. This rs a blind stitch machine which is 

" - ^ - - -- <^ ^ 

^ -used -to put stitching on hems.^- Here,^ they use a button machine j 
ana you notice^ the young man has safety glae^^s-on-^sxr^thHt-^hBir.^ 
they do sit dovm at a machine f they learn not ojily how to handle 
it, but how to protect themselves in case of trpubls,. 

Safety is an Important factor' In ^ all areae^ - ^hey learn 
hand .sevdng. Here a' young man has ^taken th'e material that^has ' 



.been cut out, again leaking Vis own pants, stitching it by hand 
where- necessary. .Here as you can see, even the tailor. shoD 
is, an academic olassroom. Everything carries over and evefy- 
tMng related - one to the other, so that i.vhat they leaj-ja^in 
the-acSdemic classroom and vhat they 1 am in- the sh'p is rel- 
evant, has carry-over and has meaning, ' be cause \,they-h"ve learned 
it from tvo different people, working together." They can see ' 
not o.nly what they have learhed, bit what they can do \at-h 
what they have learned. • T ■ _ - 

^ ^ ,Her«, e yoxing^ man has learned' to use the automatic cutter. 
'He is cutting out -the pattern for Ms oim clothes. ^Here, tKey 
are cutting out by hand. Here a '^iacher is showing a> young man 
the 'Stitching where the stitching .is needed, aM here is the^ 
young man" sewing items to put the zinper in,''semng items t>o- 
gether tod hand- stitching a/gain. The red is. from the serging 
machine which he has learned to use. It put^ the binding on ' 
so that the material will not unravel. Then, pressing their 
clothes so that, tney vdli always look neat, and last, but not 
leest, here^^is -your young man -again with his paii* of pants.-. ■ 
Notice _the feeling and :.the look of pride. This is' somethings 
which you canr.ot t^e away from any young man.. ^.whether he is 
classlf ifed m retarded or^^ is so called "normal". It is satls- 
faction-at a' job- well done. Satisfaction .that he has done a 
jof v/ith a miniinum- of ,help. and now he has the end result which 
he Cfn ^ear .so'that e\-eryone can see. 1_ 

Our' AUto:^Shop is a little different*" It is not just Mto 
repair and it ;is not Jjast .Service Station. .The young^ men come 
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into' this- shop and start out with the. basics. They st?"rt- .out 
v;ith how to handle a gas pump . _ Here Ve have a "f loating, island" 
which was donated to the school by Atlantic Kichfi eld Company. 
As jou notice, this ha's the gss tank, the oil station and* the 
credit card nacMne. lou plug it in,, you pull the lever on • 
the gas pump and the, dials turn. .The boys learn how to handle 
tEis. They learn hot? to -b&.lk to' a t^ustomer, and how to wait on 
a customer. They' learn, again, *th« proper work attitudes, ^he 
-proper customer attitudes, job attitudes and working, \iith others. 
From there% tliey move into the other aspects of Auto* Shop and 
working on automobiles. Everything is done as a team. One man , 
cleans v/hile the_ other man does the v/ork; But .everything is 
on a tsam 'basis, and everybody works together. Four days a 
week are spent in the Auto Shop,- rworking ^ on automobiles and 

-again, everything- i^ "hand-s-on"„ 3very thing has been done, in _ ' 
the shop by the upper shop class', except automatic transmissions 
and body work. ' Every Friday, the boys go out to ^service sta- 

^ tions and train under the supervision of the service station 
omer,^ They are supervised =by the. Auto Shop teacher ^ who 

, tr-avels around that day, stopping at the stations watching the 
boys,' seeing how they operate and talking to the supervisors*. 
On Monday, when they report back to school, their problems are 
discussed.^, .what they did wrong,' what they could do better., , 
whyj-thfey didn't show up that day, and ^hat the supervisor-owner 
thought of ^ them. 'Again, everything they do is correlated \^i'th 
what- they do in school, and what they do in the 'academic- clas.s- = 
^oom. . • - , - - . . ■ • 



Our Hospital Practice class is a little different than the ethers. They 
tfeke thjpir training at a large University Hospital, but the cost for the train- 
ing is imderwritten by -the Bureau of Vocational Behabilitation. Iliey pay the ^ 
hospital a sum of $1,000 per year per student, for training • The boys receive 
a §1.00 a day for food, plus transportation money, BVR buys them the sho^s 
and the uniforms.^ They spend a total of 36 weeks at Temple University Hospi- - 
^ tal from 8%30 in the morning until 11 90 every day. At the end of that tirte, 
they receive a. Gertif icate of CuKpetSicy. . B;ix\ again, ^ eve ything begins in the 
classroom* Here is their classroom, vhich by the way, is in the process of 
renovation into a full hospital roan.- The room shows hospital practice* This 
is th^ir room-j" This^ is" their shop» l^his is the material they will be'handl- 
ing. Here a young-Ban learns to make a^ bed._ From hef^e, they go into the 

hospital, and just like every other employee, they practice job attitudes an^ 

__ " ^ = - * 

responsibility* Here, they-puncb'in* They must punch in every/day... .put 

their cardiJ in the proper sflot so t^at the hospital knows they are there^ and 

=- ' _ 

~= 

whether or not to pay theni.for the day. Now where do they work? Well, the- 

' - . - ^~ ~ 

usual maintenance and so forth, tut through the help,. the trial and tribula- 

tions- of t]je .Hospital Practice teacher, who is a registered nurse, and who 
spends evary morning" of every^ day of the week at the hospital supervising - 
Ithe boyri in different divisions ,3ur boys worJc in places such as transpor- 
tal|,tori, recovery room, and moving patients from the recovery room to the 
bosjital roowo* Here are young "men getting the bed ready to pick up a pa- 
tient in recovery*., here are young men getting IV material ready in the 
recovery roan for the ptitients.. Transportation.. ..bringing them down td 
X-ray.., to the^iffersnt areas i^-^r. tests. Here a young man has learned to 
handle patients, moving a^ patient from a chair to a wheel chair^ prior to 

' ' ' is 

moving him into another area for tests. Jind, *of course, again^we saw the 

young man who made his pants, there is nothing .as satisfying dnd as gratifying- 
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as a yoviiig man who has pride in what ha is doing and pride in-the job ^nd is 
happy with what he is doing • Every six weeks, the boys are evalxxated by the ^ 
school Counselor, the Hospital Practice teacher and Hospital Personnel Division. . 
Along with this, by the Bxireau of , Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor and the 
Supervisor of the Division in which they have been working. They discuss every- 
thing while the boy is there. They tell him his. short coHfings: they tell him what 
h^ has-been doing wellj they tell him what he can and what h^ should conceni^rate 
on to better himself i Then he is raoved to another divisic*i. K^re, boys work in 
maintenance from sweeping up to using the^ maintenance mac^.J.nerj: on the floors... 
handling. records, filling out^records, working in cafeteria services in the^sn^ck 
•bar, dietary service and handling the trays in the patients* room. Again every- . 
thing ends in the classroom. ^It began in 'the classroom with the training. *• it 
ends* in the classroom with the academics and again^ we keep -going\aver],;:=wh6.t - : __ 
they have learned at the hospital. ^7. sharpejaing thair skills and making them 
employable. - ' . % 

In addition to this, as I .mentioned earlier, the academics is relevant. 

= >. _ f ^ * ^ 

** = ^ _ ~ ' 

It is ^relevant to the particular job. It is relevant to the particular shop.^ 

Wa have a reading program. «.BRL (Behavioral Research Laboratories) where eveiy 
academic teacher spends one hour a. day- per class.. ".on the basics of ^reading... 
phonics, word attack and symbol recognition. If the young' man, does not. know the 
alphabet, he 5varts there. He learns the alphabet and he moves into reading. 
;if there_^are young men who cannot bs handled within the classroom', becuase^of 
limited skills theji the reading ^-*';)ervisor takes them and does additional work* 
As part of this, we have a Reading Aide. per class who works under the direction 
of the teacher so that everything is in small groups, and- we try to individualize 
as much as possible. - - - ^ r - ^ 

* The greatest thing^ about this program is l)ecause it is programmed materi- 
al, it has done a great deal in teaching the boys ^ self -responsibility. Hiey have 



learned to wait for their -tiirns in being helped, and they have gropn in maturity # 
They have grown within the tjlassroom, becuase 'as we mentioned earlier, everyxhing 
in the school is aimed tpw^^rds job attitudes, even discipline, -: L 

Now, the services we have available to these boys ♦naturally, we have a 
Counselor and we have a Job^ Coordinator whose basic responsibility i^ to pla-ce 

boys on jobs, supervise them, and help them become" successful. He acts in a 

-_ - ^ ^ - -- * ' > 

counseling situation with the boys on the work program, so that' eventually, the 

f ~~ -_ ~ ^ - - 

boys a_re serviced not just hy a. Coxtnselor, or just by a Job Coordinator, T?ut by * 

both working in a team sitx^tion for the good ojl the young men. Cf course, the 
parents are brought in at every s^ep of the way so that they, understand the situ- 
ation, understand the job program, understand what is expected of their young 
men in school, ^on the job and what the school expects the parents to dp at home. " 

We have Lte-iver-Educatioh to give tjiese boys additional skills* At the age 
«of 16, ever^ boy receives Driver Edjacation training, but not jevery boy passes 
tlie test at the same^tiiiie. Because of limited skills and lijnited ability, some 
take^ longer to pass the driver ^s test^ some take less time. We have had young 
men who have taken driver training Yor two years until they have passed it. It _ 
ds all. based upoh their Siaturity level and their rate of learning. How what 
happens when a young man caraiot^ read? Well, adjustments are. made. The academic^ 
teacher^ spends time prior to the boy* s entering driver education.... teaching them 
traffic sign recognition.. .what they mean and how they should be ohserved. 

The Driver-Ed teacher works witt individuals on the problems they have. 
Now, what do you do with a young man who is Spanish-speaking and has trouble under- 
standings English? He 'solved his oim problems, without the Driver l^aining teacher. 
He went, out and had a^relative tape the Giiestions and answers^ in 'English and.. 
Spanish, listened to the tape and passed the test with no problem whatsoever* 



*As part of the Government Free/Reduced ^l^inches/, our Food Service Shop Is 
responsible for preparing and serving food to the entire school. The platters 
are natvirally a hot platter, better than satelite feeding and we f 5ed approxi- 
mately 150 boys a day. In addition, fte have a breakfa sis program vhich feeds, 

approximately 75 - 85 boys every day, so that when they come to our school, ^ 

- ^ - 

they have tTieir breakfast and their free lunch. Really, they have everything^ 
going for thein in terms of learning. Their stomachs are full, and the attitude 
is there to learn... we come; to school to learn* " There is understanding on the 
part of the tGachers. The^security is there -from the viewpoint of the' boys and 
from the teachers. Now, how do we ^know if we are successful? First of aP , ^ 

our attendance has risen over the past 3-1/2 years-fror^ approxim^ely 5t% to 

♦ ^- - - , ^ ^ * ^ - " ------ 

70%. The attitude and the_ feeling on the part of the boys... .there is soxnetMng 
|oing on.... I want to ^e a part of it..r*in:here. Now that does not mean we have- 
IGOlS attendance. We still have approximately 35 boys who hav.e never entered 
the doorsL of our school. J They_:h^AJ^_e^ to-_us^_but they are non- 

attenders arid nothing we M^^^:^4pS^^Ssrbe^i£^^ to attejid. " " 

Wr-realize that^we can*t get all boys in, but ye also realize tha-F i^-^e^:^ 
have a program that is worthwhile, if ye of fer the boys something thai^ is- not __ 
just a holding action, but something, valuable, s'omething that they can learn,. 
something tnat they can use to make themselA/es a decent self -sufficient life^ -_ 
then they will come. This is whet is happening, so we at 'the Charles Carroll 
Occupational School feel that ye ar^ really really doing what we can to bring the 
Mentally Retarded back into the; main stream but not the main stream of educa- 
tion..».the main stream of life* How'do we know this? By comments which we have 
heard* By boys and parents yho after being re-examined by s?, psychologist and 1 - 



/ 



referred to regular grade hsve refused to go to the regular grsde. Why? Tne 
parents attitude is, "There is something w or tfiwhile going on here... my son is 
learning a trade... he has a job or Jie will be getting a ^ob.^..he wijl be earning 
money _and he'll still get a high school diploma, .ihis is where I vant him. I 
want him to come out of school self -^-suffic lent, employable and able to ^ make 
something out of his life J* ^ . 




m 



It }!AS BEEf! \€a DdCU'B^nip THAT A NLflBEP OFVaCTORS ARE I'.ORKiriG TOGCT!-!EP 
. ii.i LiniTI'lG TI-iE EMPLOWerf SUCGESS OF THE ;gnUCABL£ f^B^ALLY PE7ARDED.: ThE , 
^ n/JGi7.iTY GF STUDIES TBD TO' REVEAL- INDIVIDUAL CHARAC 
TO ACT AS PERFORfWNCE If«!RmiTdRS ONCE ThiE RETARDATE tS*ALREADY 3 1PL0YED. ThE 
OBV idl^ OLESTfOW ASKS JF TTldsE FACTORS i|^ICH O^USE FAILURE AFTER WL FBTARDATF 
,5.1s ^IPLOYED ARE THE-SAf4E SETOf lAGTGRS ^^la-i SERVE TO LIMIT Hlf^ TO^ GAINING 
B'TlMW' IV. THE, FIRST PimB, B<PERTBJCE WOULD SUGGEStTtJ-I^T Itmm SOfC 
OF' THE SAflE FACTORS -I'lHICH ARE DETRIf-®!TAL TO THE BiPLOYED./'>RE ALSO DETERRFifTS - 

- ■ 'V ' - ' ^ 

.TO ThcsE imvsim. for e^LOYi-err, although the- rai^ik order, of "n-EiR importaI'Ice . 



V/i^?IES iri T}€ -Tl^-DIFFERB-n' SimTr&>»S/ ^fve^ TrIOUGH PEPSOhlAL ftTTRIBUTES P/aFcK 
^HIGH II-l.JFTERfllWUlG VlB&HER THEri^TA''^^^ -KB^WCE HIRED/ * 

^m^jisT^RITICAL^^AqSi? Ifi FI^©I^X3 BFlJ^Wfr IS HIS .ACTUTiL '%ILITy TO LEARH 

irp PERFORfiTT^E^JOB IflDER^ mmi GIRCUMSTAf^CES;W IIITHIH TlOfflAL TIf€ ^LIMITS SO . 



-ERIC] 



THAT HaCAf^ <X3f-1PETE kaTl-frm^^^ JO%S|EKERS FmJIRE fiO^ T^^ AT TOE 

^ LOWER LEVELS- OF BrDo^|fe,^;^ ^ : ' £ - 9 = - : 

- CorfsiDERnC THESE FACTORS THAT INFLUFJCE BIPLOYiPILlBtrTif TRILY EFFECTIVE' 
VOCfU la^L PROGRAfi FOR Tf:E B'R/'AT THE SECof^Y L^VEL SH0UU3 3E-A;Gpf1Ki| 
T\'!d DISTIMCT EXPERIBCES, ThE FIRST EXPERlSjCF; B oiilQN T^ 

sfUDEWS B->!ROLLED IN HIGH SCHOOL mRK-E)<PEFJlEfCE PROGf?Aff AJID i^!GLUDES GFJ!EP/t ' 

mmlDPm^r in4«)rk, related skills resulting oti various j^e^^^^ 

The second atid much less caw experiekice isIpecific occupATiomL train img= ' 

SnCE m-y special EDUCATIOfJ programs have mi incorporated specific GCCUPATIOf^!rtL 

jRAiriirko iriro their curriculut-i, f«sT EfIR sTiroBrrs are LEAyir'G n se piblic sg^ools ' 
:ifjpREP/*p,a)T6 compete virm more cap/©le job seekers a^jb are being i^iiOTTEp posi- 
tions CflPETITIVE B■1FLDYf€^3T THftT ARE MOT C0M^e^SURATE WITH THEIR POTE!'!TIAL ^ 
^^ILirf LEVELS ^ - . ' ^ : - - , ' . 

^ ^ ' PoRT_fei£s teEgr ; ^ , \ ^ . 

._r 5^;:-I{>|ESP0?lSE to THIS flARGirM, ECa^lOMIC AD^UST^IeW EXPERIBICED BY fiOST 



I 



JETOH) ^OLTCv tl«TOLLa'm{G SPECIFIC OCCUPATIGfML TRAIr!I^]G PROf^R/^' '.'AS 
mmLDPrn 'TQ act as /tl /yXJlfCr to; ff€ REGI^AR HIC^^ SCmOL KOPK-EXPEP.IB-iCE 
^PlS^ft OaRefTLY GPERAIim III PORT A.'GELES/ '•■'\SHIHGTaJ.. Jl-E PURPOSE OF THE 
Pmm.'^M TO IB-msmATE TFE feasibility Ar!D',EFFEqTI\eiESS OF SHORT TGRi'i 
C^tMllTY-EASElX TPAirniJG Mm A IjOCAULY EEVEUOPED pictorial job TRAIriiriG 

TfE PfiCXJECT WAS .lESIWIED TO TEACH BIR GIPIS, VilT}{lttT>iE PERIOD OF-SIX, 

mm^ TVE SKILLS i#*icH mm Bm£ the/i to- gaii i efl^Lowerr ir? mot^Is ajd 
^iiqms, Mids, Jm occupATIo^} of r-miHousEHOLD maid \m cmsBi as wb arf/\ 
Qp SPECIFIC Tmir«r«t for twe Fomyrfirr- rfjotis i its m-iim as m occupation:. 

"T!H; ^A^nr flUr-BSJ. GF jKB OPBJIt^GS l*iICH 'a)ULD OCCUR Ifi THE-PORT .'^liGELES 

TlE^£R^d.m^^ If] Tl-fIS AREA TO GEN- 

; ;;; ;It ',l.^vWP0^ mtlC§!TRATH3 SIX VBEK TRAIWIf.'G RPOGP^'\fl, IJTI" 

tMia K)T|f ai^^ TRAiNif-<6 within the cat«!iTY pm the Pic- 

^fi^'iB^^Aimffe^f^^ HAfDICAPPED GIRLS FOR I'JORK * 

:#5"jptito^jfais^^^^^^ PROCESS^ It 

It^ JpsmATfiD TIMT; THE TP^piiriG RECEIVB) If! SUCH A Pmm\ COULD HAW 
M»LIZillG EFFEC^^ Ul^l Tffil*3feMIfiG BEHAVIOR OF THE STUDEfiT PAPTICIPAHTS, 

X-^- - / ■ - PRELiruNAF^ Surveys y / ' - ' 

- : v fcP^Ul^^^^^^ PRIOR tTO THE begins* OF TI-iE PPOGRAf;/ 

%§v5?^:i^ ccfrpjcn^ corwjm km served TotesuRE the employ- 

P#;pOpiri#.^# HITH>«)^B(PERIEfK:E OR TRAINING, SEEKHIG .JOBS AS 

^A^ oR/rtm mi^^ sA?iE GROUP of 

uif rT^\ir«rfe AT®; es^RieicE, mmi m cof^ETiTiorj with wre mmCs. job 

..M.^ltnB^ PH-Tm e^WER. SURVEY REVE/^IED im nOTEL Af!D l-jOTEL f1\H'\GHRS 



I(! n-IE PcRT JIGELES .W. VDUliTflORE READILY liIRE THE SL0.I LE/PHCP IF SHE WO 
hl/AD PRIOR.TRAINnifi OR EXPERIENCE. ,\T1-!0UPH ONLY TB! FiPLOYEPS REvSPO;iT)Fn.. A 
fi'gORI-r,' IFDICATED THAT TrDUGH HiRIi-^n PREFEPBICE WULD VE GIVEf! TO *!ORffiL 
. STLDSirrS, IF riEITHER i-K3RfV"\L KOR SLa? STUDEtlTS H^AD F^-FRIF^jCE, SLO'' STLDEfiTS riAT 
A DISTIiiCT eiPLOYABILITY AJDVAfJTAGE V.HEM PRF."TR>Mr.FI». Ifl /iDDITIO,: f^. RF.SPONSE 
OF 70 PER€3!T OR GREATER OM Af'!Y Of!E QUESTIQ^c '.'AS ESTABLISHED AS SIG^lIFIGiHT IP 
GlViriG DIRECTIOM TO'PROJECT DEVEIjOPMEMT: 

The SEcoi® survey ms the first of t-.'o parewt surveys conducted to deter- 
mine TrE HOMEfV\KIHG BEHAVIOR OF STUDEflT PAiRTICIPAilTS BEFOPF. THEIi^ HriTnAHCE 

nrro t,e ppOT.Afu A later pareot survey folloviikig the coricLusiof of the pro- 
cm\ \miD reveal amy Qwrns ThiAf mY h/^ xcurred a5 a resllt of occupatiom 

TRAIfllsjG, / ^- ^ ■ 

' _ RROGRAiri;EVEL0PfBiT; ' 

■TThE FFPST step iri PROGR/VI O0NSTRUCTiail?AS to HETEPfUW^^^ - 
•JOB^ I:' VOLWi), To DO TOIS A= JOB AfALYS IS WAS COI'inUCTED AT THE MOTEL '. !HEPr. T-!E 
0n-T1!E"jg3 TRAlMIfiG PORTIOf l OF -THE PROJECT l .OULD T&E 'PLACE, diE AnALYSIS 
RB/EAJ-ED JOE' SKILLS AJjD WsDlJLARY Tf L'^J ARE DEFIMITE PREPr;nUI SITES CF mr ' 
VfORK, It UAS ALSO DETERfUUED Tli^AT THE VJORKfERFORflD BY mTEL f'AIDS COULD £5 

m)\<Ei Bdisi irrro utjits of sjmilar skills such as DUSTifr" or led frj<i;r-, "hrpe 

GROUPS of SKILLS VIERE REFEPPsED TO^/vS Pl^mSES Ai© EEPRESEfJTED SB/ERAL Sfi'^LL 
JODS OR SKILL AREAS... 

.VciRRICULiri GUIDE mS tlEXT DB/ELOPED FRuM T!i'E JOP' AIJAlVsIS TO CnOPDimT-; 
THESE FOURMAJOPv COr-IPOMEffrs OF THE PR0GP//1I SIX IIEEKS OF irhCUSS TRT.ir.'IHG 
TAKIf^'G_^'PU\CE /^T THE HIGH SCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATIOH Ibf-E LIVING CEfrRIR, FOUR 
l€EKS OF On-T>E-JOB TRAINIMG CAiRRIFJ) ai CONCURREHTLY UllH THE UST r-oUR \miS 
OP IfrCUSS STUDY/ 1}\E SLIDE PRESEMTATIOM OF JOB SKILLS/ A/® TIE PICTORIAL ' 
JOB TRAIMING mmu .DaILY ACTIVITIES,,|J-THE-fbf1E jJVKiq CafTER ATSlT! THE 



JOB \EPE BRIEFLY Oim.I[!ED WITH JWE PARTICIPATIjr TE^.CHflP RMCOUPAOST- TC SiPPUi' 

f-err lii areas of sTiiDEriT !-.'Er;i$€s.SES= Total. TRAiMif'ifi hours iepe FST;i?LisHEi. at 

' " * - . 

FOR ir:-cuss \wk im X- for ow-the-job TRAiriiiiCu . ■ 

ThE-FH-^ step IM PROGP.An COHSTRUCTlOh' 'IAS TO DEWLOP T!€ ri€T(^IAL JOP 
TR/^Ii'HiG ."ATIUAL. ThE mmi \m IB/ELOPFI) FPa-1 0VRP "25} SLPES of E>d^EPIEHCHr' 
miDS PEPFORf'ilNG ^F?0'JTir!E TASKS, Op.THE SLIDEG TAKH^I.^ I^'f- IfRC SEU|:Tt-r- Jr PS 
lUdETPATEDr F0R.B'\aH I lO-USTPATIOM LO!'! REAB^BILITY CAPTIOf!S/EPC 'IpnTG: V>i'J 
WOULD SEfiVC TO CLARIFY THE SPECIFIC JOB SKILL THAT V/AS BRIfiG IUJ.13TPATL-D= THE 
JOB VOCABUURY IS INCLUDED IM THE JOB TRAIMIMG flAfillAL TO PROyipF. STUnHr^S -'ITH 
THE riECESSARY ^ADCABULARY TO COMflUTIICATE iilTH OTHEP mTEL' STAFF fHlBEPH BOTH ^ 
DURiriG Af!D AFTER TRAINING/ AMIXTO FA^jllL^RIZE STUDET^ITS VmTTmSE 'JCPDS 7H'\T. 
ARE FOUiD III TOE miUAll. jflViDDITIOfl, THE PERSOfiAL QUALIFIC/^JIOrlS OF ,vrrji}-. 
ARE LISTED UDER "'Ti CoDE FOR ¥i\m^\ f4m THE MIIBER OF GUESTS PER; 9m-^. Hf.S 
BEEIi, ESTABLISHED It-! TERMS OF ^!U^BER AT® SI?E OF BEDS LIS5T€D ITOP "ATHEr 

mTics'% The mfJAL was previb-jed and A' Spy givf:!' at the vrmmuiQ of rrj^.v.r 

im TO EACH OF n-IE PARTICIPATIf^ STUDEf^JTS TO BE USED -AS AsTlFrmDRAL PART OF ' 
THE li 1-CLASS Mm OfhTHE-JOB PORTIONS OF Th!E PROGP^l, . ^ ' - 

■ . ' EvALUATia^rTgcHMiQiJEs \ ^ ; ; • 

iHROUGHOUr TJWINIWG THE ELBeiT OF TIME SERVED AS BOTH A DIAGkOSTIC 
T)EVJCE Ai-!D EVALUATION TOOL: pRIOR TO flC START ^OF THE PROGR/ifb THREE 
EXPERIENCED WTEL miDS '^lERE TIMED BURIfr^ EACH P!-li^;SE Of-' T>€ JOB OVER A TTIRF.E 
?-/EEK PERIOD^ IIeSULTIK'G TIMES VERE COff-UTED AS MirflflUft. AWRAGE. A!!D>iAXIf1i;i 
TIf€S.BOTH FOR EACH JOB PmSE fV© FOR THECLEAf^IHG OF m Ef-ITTRE fiOffBofi, 
The AVEP7\GE minimum ROOM cleaning TIf:1E COMPtm) FOR THE THREE flAIDS l-AS .15 -= 

- - " - _ _ _ - -* 

vmm^s m 1 SEqofiDs vwile ttie average rv^irun Tifc v/as fiifiuTES fm V. 
sEcoi-ss, \\mm Tires represbjted target times for tic pnoGP.Afi papticipamts 



m SEPVB3 AS IILOICATORS OF SKtLL EFFICIBICY OR DCFICIBiCY Hi A P/^PTICUU^P , 
mSE OF TIC JOD. ' . 

■ ■• raiSf^X?/ OF BPB^IEiCO) f^P . ; - 

Imim Qtr-THE-JOB TRAiriir^ STUre^ir PERFORMAflCE VJAS COfn-mUALLY nOMITOPED 
A!© a^TTEB THROUGfi EADJ JOB PtiASE, VIITTroUALITY IIELD COfiSISTBrr SO THAT INFE-' 
RIOR i:0RK V»ULD BE REPEATED l^fflL THE DUALITY TIOT H'\D BEB! ESTABLISHED BY THE 

_ _ _ _ » 

f40TEL MAiMAGER V.'AS ATTAINED. IhCREA,SES OF TIf€ THUS REFLECTED IflFERIOR KORK 
DURIiXi THE AFFECTBDTKEl'HASESr As STUDEOTS BECAf« flORE COrPETEirr If-! THE VARIED 
JOB^ PHASES, tVIEIR REDUCED TIMES REFLECTED FB-iER MISTAKES' AflD Ai! IHGREASE-I^t THE 
QUALITYvORAORK. ItoS TWE STUDEKT'S MEASURED ROOM CLEAI!nr^ TIfF.S APPROXIflATED 
TVE AVEPvAGE tmitm imS REGOPm) BY THE E)J>EniEr!CED HAIDS, S^E V/AS CQTISIDERED 
ADEQUATELY/tI^IHED TO E^.COriPEllTIW. e-p^ ' 

- Project Participamts" ' 

- . RdR irJVDLVBtOT IW Jf€ PTOGRAM EIGHT GIPIS OF VARYIf IG irrTELLECTUAJ. ABILITY 
LEVELS' VIERE aWSEf-l FROfI A SPECIAL 'EDUCATIOtJ CLAS> FOR TTC ffirrTALLY RETARDED AT 
Pom* .\r£LES iliGH SC!«X)Lv F^^^ THE PURPOSES OF TTHE PROJECT, NO CPITERIA V'AS 
PUCED a:! IWyitCi had prior EXPERIEMCE at ;J^JY one wit of VjORK-B(PERIE?!CE traim- 

if-iG for bttry irrro the program, IrimLLiGEfCE test scores v/ere recorded for 
EACH spjDErrrV = m m '''ide Wm?. Ao-fiEVBeTr Test v!as /yDf-iirjisTERFj) so that 

THE LEVEL OF' irTTELLECTUAL FUflCTIONIt^ AT® PRIOR AGTO'lIC ACHIEVE lEMT COULD BE COM 
SIDERED-KTIEfl REVI&liriG T>IE PROGR/V^l RESULTS, ib ATTEMPT mB-t-im TO STAiWHIK 
TtB SUBJECT POPULATIOM fBrTAL, PHYSICAL OR ACHIEVB4EMT LB/ELS = 

The PARtICIPATI^iG SCHOOL » 'MOTEL PERSOr!WEL VIPhE AS FOUDl'IS; VDRK EXPERI~ 
ENCE COORDIflATOR (project *r:€SIG^!ERVJ^b C00PJDI^m Th€ SPECIAL EDUC^Tia-l HO^E 
AMD FAT-IILY LIFE IMSTRUCTOR (lH*UASS Af© OM-THE-JOB IHSTPUCTOR), T.'.0>DTEL flAIDS 
A^^D THE MOTEL MANAGER (GOriSULTArJTS/ GUEST SPEAKERS AT® IflSTCUCTOR AfDES) , m 
TIC HIGH SaOOL VOLWITEERS (TIf-€RS ATJD QUALITY. SUPERVISORS) . . . 



PROjficT IrfcEPTior: • ' 
The project !-'as DEsipnEb so w/.t tic nf'-T}€-JOP TPi\ifiisr^ pohtioi: of^ie . 

SIX '.pic PROGRAfI TOOK PLACE-DllRirr* THE EAP.LV SPRirp, fl/.Kirr OPTIflf- USE OF TI^'E " 
PARTICJPATIfr. MOTEL WITH LITTLE .DISPJRE/flCE. IF Af.'Y, TO T^iBIF SEASONAL TPADEa 
Er\RLY SPRir-.'O SEBO best SIflCE fmiDS .\RE in GREATEST DBnm WRlVn SiUW mm'S, 

Thus, Tn.'MiaMo a^-d the mvE ioto cofiPETiTiVE^B-tPUDYferr 'ws kept as close to- 

OETHER" AS POSSIBLE, - 

Results . - 

Results of this project" should be ikterpreted '/ith corisiDnrATio:: oiVEn to 

THREE DISTIrlcT LIHITIflG FACTORS V.HICH V€RE AT hORK IN AFFECTIfr. TJ!E PM^i'. DAT^L 
IHTERiiAL IflCQfiSISThPiCIES RESULTir>K? FRCM SLICmV DIFFEPBIT ROC^' CLE-^d !IHG. SCHED" 
ULE3 CISED BY'tHE EXPERIBJCED f'AiaS, U=!CHECKEB VARIABLES iJHICI! fFA' AFFECTED 
LEAPiiliiG, ^^ID LACK OF A LONGlTUDIfiAL FOLLCXt-UB STUDY, ^ 

COiWiRATIVE DATA VIAS RECEIVED FP^Xi Ti-jREE SOURCES? PRE A^iD POST TESTS, T!F ^ 
INITIAL PAJ?E^^■ SIM^ FOlJJ}V^UP, A^D PERIODIC flDHITORIMG OF PH^,SE T.IM£S 
THROUGHOUT. Tl-IE FOUR VIEEKS OF OH-THE-JOB TPAIfllNG, /'PITHfiFTIC GR,'\P!i5 DESinf-IET- FOR 
TOE PROJECT V€RE USED TO RECORD Tlf^S FROM BOTH THE PRE ifWi- POST TESTS #JD ^ 
MOfllTORItK?, WITH EACH! JOB PHASE BEIf-lG REPRESETJTED (Si- A DIFFERETT GRTvPH FOR P/EPY 

STUEErrr, Target TI^ES iiere also provided m each of the coPMSPoriDirr gpa^S: 

StUEHIT- PERFORflANCES DURItS liE FIRST PERIOD OF MONITORED THlES SlBSTAi:- 
TIATED the PRETEST. FlfDir-JGS m 1€RE liiDICATIW OF SIGNIFICAkT SKILL DEFICIEflCIES 
VA BOTH HOUSEHOLD SKILLS m SKILLS REQUIRED OF A MOTEL OR HOTEL ry\ID. It hV-S 
OBVIOUS AT "miS POIfJT imT m-E of the SPJDEWTS VF.RE PREPARPn TO EflTEP COi'lPETITIW 
B4PlJ0Yf€fJr m COULD ^JOT COMPETE. WITH fiDRE Q?.P;©LE JOE SEEKERS\ BjBl IF FilPLOY- 
MEMT HAD BEEH ATTAIHED WITHOin" JOB PREPARATION/ IfCREASES IN CllpiinGTOES 
DURIfXi THE FIRSr VJEEK OF OM-THE'JOS TRAIMll^ ViQULD HAVE RE'!DEREdW/ERAL STIJ- 
"DET-ITS- SUSCEPTIBLr TO 4iif leTsU =^ - = \ 



Fomyjirri six veeks-pf program if^/oLVEferr, all papticip/i^ts im experienced 

A 75 Pternr REIXJCTIOM.i:.' IlfC on r-WiY job Pli^SEa, "ITH Sfl^/EPAL STUDRI'B 

Bf-nERIir n-IE average total' ROOflvCLEAfliriG TIf1E RECORDED BY T^JE Z>;rV;>IE:-'CED fUI^'St 
.^.IX our OF EIGHT PARTI C^ATIr.iG STUDETfTS lERE ABLE TO APPROXl;- V'TC, U^h THE 

* 

ORIGKIAL TARGET TIflE OF J?. fllHUTES A*!D 22 SECOr^DS FOR CLEAJlIir. Ai; Pfn-jpn fiQTEL 
ROOfl, TiiESE SIX STUDErrrS A\ftE CURRFlfTLY COf'iSIDEPfeD TO RE l;.pPK PP/rV, CAPABLE OF 
ASSllUnG POSITIC^IS IM COflPETITIVE EMPlJ?YfS!T AS MOTEL OP HOTEL ?1".IDS= . 

;-:0T OHLY I'l^S PF»JECT SUCCESS MEASURED H! TERfIS OF EECRLtSED CUiru^iniG TIMES. 
INCREASED BIPLOYABILITY,, ,\?1D WIRED 'TRAIHEES, BUT AISO It! TERflS OF PrIE AJ»L?-rr 
OF LBlf^lIHG TRAI^ISFER THAT k'ttULD OCCIE BET.EEH THE TRAIfllNG PROGPA/^ Ar-3) mW. 
Bmrnmn-. IIeRE there 1?AS a CORF£bATI{I*-BEP.iEEfJ SIXCESSFUL PRflGR/'^r! PARTICI- 
TRATIOr^ A^P jllE MX)m OF'LEARillW TRATISFER/ WITH ALL STUDBrrS REPORTED TO H;^E 
EXPE^ie:CED S0?€ IMPROVB€NT lU HOMFiF.KING SKILLS: ThE SECOilD PARErH" SUR\'EY 
Ir-iDICATED THf\V TTIE MOST r©^iiri3FUL IMPROVB-eiTS Itl HOfB vAKir^;^ SEU'WIORS SEEf^i* 
TO RESULT FROf-1 TOE STUDEf^T'S REALIZATIOM OF T}€ IMPORTANCE A.^IB i'EED FOR a^]~ 
LIfOS A^4D ROUTINE HOUSEKEEPIHgVVI^^-R' THE DEGREE OF IHPRi\/E?e!T THA<T HAI) 
3EEM COffCEIVED Iti THIS AREA DID f!6T>frTERIA'LIS. fWW STUDEfJirejiiRE^TILL 
REFLECTIiiG A MEED FOR ftelAKIHG GUIDAfiCE^^,,.--'--"' '"^^^^ '- 

: Discussiot! ' - : 

A SUBJECTIVE. /mYS IS OF THE IMSTRUCTIGflAL flATEP.IALS IfSlCATED THAT THE 
TRAINir^lG mm. was the most valuable f'H)IA used. Jt FACILITATED THE LEAuRMfK 
PROCESS DY PROVIDiriG A STIf^ULUS FOR REC/\LL, ESTAaLISHIfiG A CLS^'lIIiC SEQUBiCE 
TO BE FOLLOl/ED AIlD REPORTEDLY SHORTEMIRG THE TP/J^ISITIOIJ FROTI IfrCUSS STUDIES TO^ 
Oi!-TlHE-JOH TRAININGS ( \ ■ , _ 

^ fiS TRAIIiiriG SITES THE 'MOTEL /\' ID THE KbfE LIVING CEf>JTER PROVED TO BE SATIS- 
FACTORY, The lioME Livirri CenER vias equipped vIith FURiiisHirr^s ghnerauly foi^jd 

in A MOTEL roc;-! A^^iD SERVED /\S m EXCELLErfT y3D'\TI0M FOR THE PRJ! m POST TESTS 
-AS-IEU. AS irflTIAL TRAINING, ThE MOTEL US® FOR OM-THE-JOB TRAINirS INCLINED TO 



3E iWE STRICT m m\miy.G iwn otihep mBis m the Port /tt-euis fP£f^ f-w ' 

"n-EREFOPF: PROVIDED m EXCELtf.WT TEST OR THE Wlf.'iriP PP0GR#1i Jt FELT m*T 
THE STijDEirrO m WD REACf iEP TARGET TIME Pm 'IF.RE PREPARED POP COnP£TITi\€ 

oiPLOYf^^rnr 'SULD be dpmA ofheetimg the smmpm est;\di:ished by-au. other 

MOTELS ni T^E IftlEDIATE /•\REA/ IF THEY WD FIRST fFT Tilh- STpJ'DAPDS riPOSF D BY 
THE TPJ\niIii6 riOTEL: , „„ * . 

' TiflE PROVED TO EE Ail EXCELLEIJT IJfllT FOR EVAL(i'\TIMr^ STiJDE-nT PE??FORviiCE.^ 

Since titiik-gs \erb used for both tHE pre m post tests ,w fop homitorl'g o?-- 

THE-JCE DEHAVIOR/ THE "R'a EVALUATIW DEVICES COULD BE COf PARED Oi' THB BASIS OF . 

- 7 f - ^ - - 

EQUAL TIME lillTSj fLTHOUGH TIME DID !^0T P£FLECT THE DIRECTION OF Cmm. ■ 
I'/HEimER Ta-iARD QUAisTnY OR QUALITY. IT MAS SENSITI^ TO SUFFICIFJ.TLY Sl'VlX. 
I^K:^Fi'e^rS OF POSITIVE OR r€GATIVE CHA^IGEi . V 

/ ' - fROGRAfI FXPENSES ... - 

XBREAKDa-ff! OF T>€ PROGRAM EXP04SES/ EXCEPTIHG CLERICAL A^iD L'SOP, FOLLDl'S* 

250 COLORED SLIDES XPieaiASE AflX processihg) 65, 

M imimm mm. iLLUSTRATroNs - - - - - - ~ - - - - '/S,^ 

1st PRI,'frii!G of the HAffUAL^ - ^ - - ~ - - I^^DD 

: REPLACEfdEMT OF CLB^ilKG SUPPLIES, - " " - ~ " " *" " ^ ^S'f'^ 

'iRAriSPORTATIOf-l Q.IQ<^ A HILE"- 16=^'' 

(£RTjFICATES OF Wl^LETION - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ --^ - ^ ^ 2/^ 7^^ 

This ekpeise figure represbjts a pep sTUDFirr cost of AppRoxirwfELY $25,, [X) 

FOR, THE SIX VEEKSW "mAIfJIfrit jha'ER/ WE. LARGEF JOB! ITBiS SiXH ."^S SLIDES 
AT® the: ILLySTJ^TK)fiS FOr 'THE job W3UAL ARE rl5T CDWBi^t^LE fftTEPIALS A'3 m 
USED Ii: SUBSEGlEfir YEARS , feREFORE/ SUBTR/'CTIK'G THE LA/^GER KOHCDHSUMABL^, 
'eXPETSES W3UU) REWK:E THE PER STUDBTT COST TO SLIGHTLY WIDER 68=CX) PER StUDFinN 



Short Term Folidv-ip - * 

A SmRT TERM FOLi0./-ljp OF PROGPuAf^ P.WICIP/l'FTS REVEALED TMt fQlUy -Wfi 
POSITIOilS CURREfJILY HELD OME YEAR AFTER maifil!r=; T\«) PAPTICmu-TS ,"P[^' ' tPK- 
iriG l\: ;. LDCM SRELTHREn l.DRKSHOP (the a'\f€ T-0 TH/^T did i'OT komr Vpa~j 
TlfCS).. TJO are AJrerffilMG VOCATIOflAL SaCOLS, TVC ARE STILL lU THE SPF.CLAL 
EDUCaiOi:- PROGRAT^, ONE IS hOR|lNG>J rmiHER JOB FOR A HIGHER RATE OF PAY, fi.T 



THE LAST IS EMPJjOYED AS A fttTEL mm, .'^LTHOUGH. mST TRAIWEES AR£ iHT .P" 
EflPLDYED irrTHE flOTEL .ir!Dlg|g</ IT IS H1P0RTAi!T TO fiOTE TH;^T f^ATi' COULT- lE^f^P 
TiiTJ TIrlS SfriGLE FJiPLDYEE If! TFIE/lNDOST^^^RFmnfLY /mJlPED HEP Jor; AS V PZSULT ^ 
OF HER TRAIMIMG, IfllTIALLY THP£G TRAINEES .HAD 3EFi! HIRED AG Pr^?T-tIME Sllf lEF 

E^1PLJ0YEE& Foaa'iI^r^' ^^lE (OMCLusiof^oF 

' = GOMCLUSIOrl ^ ^ 

InSTRUCTIOTIAL'DE^ICES such AS the pictorial job TPA.irjING iV^m/or: SITE 
EXPERieiCES/ ^^^!D SLIEE PRESB-mUIONS. HA\€ PRO\ei EXTPEf'SLY SUCCESSFUL, !:* Til'.CH- 
IHG VOCATIONAL SKILLS TO PRC^ECT PARTICIP/WS-. ThE DUPLID'\Tlbi: OF-TflESE DB'ir.SS 
FOR TRAinirlG THE rCfTFALLY H/'^JDICAPPED IH 0111ER OCClPATIOriAL AJ^EAS OP HWr ^ 
LIVIf.iG SKILLS fW PROVE.EQUALLY EFFECTIVE, It IS HOPED Ihm FUTUR?: Ir'-^ESTI- . 

------ - - , " - ^ ^ 

GATORS DILL SEE FIT TO APPLY TIGHTER .COFTO> If! STUDIES .TO DETERilFIH -rsPI- 
FULLY TUB VALLE OF THE- imTRGCTIO^-AL TEO&ilQljES ORIGlfWTED IH THIS PPrtJECT. 

Copies of this project ^re vm yet availa!3Le/ blft job TR/iiiiiiiG n/j:uALs 

rW BE OBTAIftED TOR A COPY BY l^fRITIMG TO ME AT PoRT ^'f fGELEG ScHCOL DiV ^ 

TRICT, • = ■ 

\ TRAllSPARBiCY OF ADMSS ^ ■ • 
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' RESULTS OF THE EMPbOYER/ SURVEY 

Which person would you hire first? 

* - 

ifO% A slow learning student with no experience 
60% ' A normal student with no experience 

Which person would you hir^ first? 

80% A slow learning student with experience 
20.% A norma^L student with no experience 

~X ^ _ . ' 

* - .- r' 

Which person would /ou hire first?' \ . 

70%. * Ayslow learning student with experience 
30% '-A normar; ^at^gnt with experience 



How'does job training effect your hiring practices? 

60% I- would rather hire someone, who is pre- trained 
Jl^O% -I vould rather hire someone who I could train 



Would you like to^ learn more about our occupational training 
programs? ^ * ^ ^ 

10% Yes I You can call and make aa appointment to 

^ ^ see* me* . 

' 70% No! I am.not interested ^at' this -time . 
20%- I am interested in hiring someone from the 
training program. Please call me. 
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Summary of "Raw Data From Home Survey 
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SKILL 
















Removing and cleaning 
dirty linens'' (towels , 


C,D, 


E,G, 

H 




' B,F . 


A,C,_ 

. D 


*• - 


Making the beds 

> - - = - - 


C,D, ■ 

F,H ^ 






A,B, 

D,F 






- - * 
Doing the dishes 


a;b, 

C,D, 

F - , 


J,G, - 

H ' 




A^B,- 
C,F 


■ D 


- - 


.Dusting 


A,B 

D ' 


C ,E, 

F,G.,'K 




B,D 




A - 


Cleaning the bai:hropm 


a;b. 


T V 

G,ir 




B 


A,C 

' D 




Gleaning the bathroom 
and/or kitchen floor ^ 




A,C, 
E,F, . 

G,_H 


-* 


B' 






Foldinc and Dlacin^ 
^towels in the bathroom 


C',D 


E F 
G,H : 




A,B 


C,D 




Vacuuming ^ ^ 


A,B, 

D,F 


C,E, 

-G,-H 




B,F 


D 


A 


- " /=-^_ 
Cleaning up after sel/ 


A,B,C 
P,F,G 

H 


"E _^ 




B,D 


A,C 
F.G 


H 


Doing odd jobs aroupd 
the house, (carrying 
out; garbage , etc ♦ ) 

4 _ 


A,&,C 
D,F,G 
H 


■ E 

■ 




B,D 
F 


'A,C 
G,H 





A CCOE FOR MAIDS * 

1, She shows' up at work on tiiae* - ' . , ' 

2. She dresses neatly* • ^ - 
She wears a white imifonu. 

She takes a bath eyerydsy, i ^ 

$. She keeps, herself clean suid uses a deodoraiit, 
6. Her hair look^ good'. - . - 
. 7. She gets enough rest and exercise • 

8. She is friendly. - ^ — . 

9. She works fast and does a good jobt - ^' 

10. - She does not touch things that belong to the guest. 

11. She works hard to do a better job. 

12. She does not get laad. when her boss tells her that she did soaething wrong 
13^ She calls when she is sick and cannot cone to^jprk. ' 

il*. She is honest and is not lazy. 



WORDS TOff SHOULD KNOW 



auittonia 


electric heater 


raaid^s closet 


sink fixtures 


ash tray 


envelope 


manager 


sjjik stopper 


bath mat 


feet 


match book 


: sortings 


bath ttn^el ^ 


i^OTilture 


mattress 


standards 


base boards 


furnittire polish 


mirror 


sjbatlonary 


bedspread 


glass door rail - 


motel 


^stay-over 


Best Western 


guest 


office girl 


strip beds 


blanket 


' hand towel 


picture frame 


stQjar 


. botlie dpener 


head board 


pillow case 


suite 


check-out time 


• -hospital comer 


rplastic spoon . 


supplies 


cleanser 


ice bag. 


, porcelaLh 


telephone 


^ closet shelf 


ice^ bucket 


post cc^ds 


tile 


^ coa4i hanger . 


inches 


queen sise bed 


toilet mop 


Gof fee-mate 


inspector 


rag 


towels 


coffee p<Jt 


K3^toie:^ - 


reservation 


towel bar . 


counter top 


lasi^ ^shades 


refill 


towel rack 


cup liners— , 


Isomcfcy 


routine 


triangle 


crib 


light fixtures 


^sanitise ^ 


tub fixtures 


deodorant" 


linens 


schedule ' 


twin bed . 


disjjifectant / 


luggage rack 


seam 


vacuuming 


door frame 


maid " = " 


sheets \ 


wash cloth - 


double bed - 


maid! s ^ carry- all 


shower « 


waste basket 


dusting 


basket 


shower rail ^ 


whii-6 glove, te^t 



MATHMATIGS ^ . - _ - 

^ How many people can stay in a room? The size of the beds will tell you. 
Here is a chart -ftiat you can use • 

1 twin bed .•••.•^•**.****..*^«**..*. 1 person 

2 twin beds 2 peojO^ 

3 twin bads '3/p6ople 
> 1 double bed •••••• • 2 people 

2 double tods ••..^ li people 

1 twfc bad aiid 1 double bed .3 people 

1 (jueiai si^e-b€Ki S pecie 

2 queim size 1>ads ^ - 
^ 1. twin bed 1 quejon size beS 3 people 
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Opm the drapes 9X1 the way. 
This will let the office know 
whwe you are. It will also 
gire you Sare light. 



Turn on the TV. Vhen it 
warns up you will check it. 
Do other things while it ia 
warning up. 




Try all of the lights. lif 

any of the ltght* d^o hot work, . 

put in new light bulbs. If.thor 
light .still does not work, t^ll 
the office girl. 



.ERIC. 




ltBxif^i\rm±ivoc% is brolcfri, 
offica girl what is brokw. 
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Mai J 
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M e : X 7 



Maxinra:n 



Maid B 



Average 



12:0.:^ 



J'. 



15:001. : S 



^ : ?7 
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1 
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1 
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38:00 



2:^00 



1 : m 



1:30! 2 :0? 



Maid C 



Av erare 



22:10, 



Maximum 
Miniimm 
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7 



:15 



1:24 



'NT 



1:26 
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2:21 



7 :-2 1 



10:00 
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.: 54 



7:±3 
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'2 : 0^ 



^5 



1 



17:98 



NT 



:15 



1:21 



2:15^ 



7 ^:15 



:18 



l:0P'/5:2£ 



2:QC 



05 
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Lve Averagail For^^Maa^slA and D 



Average 



42:54 
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3:49 
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3:00 



4:10 



3-39 
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1:24 



3:17 
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f:00 



5:52 



2:23 



4:45 



10:30 
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A : 00 



1:3' 



6:00 
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PROTOTYPE EVALUATION OF PROCEDURES FOR> TEACHING WORD 
MEANING SKILLS TO MEKTALLY RETARDED AND NORMAL PUPILS 



Charlotte L. Willia^js 
University of Georgia 

The tiurpose of this paper is twofold: (a) to briefly describe our 

♦ 

research on word meaning skills for Year 1 and Year 2, and (b) to sum- 
marize the results of our completed research in^ this"area. The papers 
which follow pre^sent the results of research with other reading skills. 

The discussion below is .organized around two word-meaning skills, 
learning synonyms and learning homonyms. This discussion draws, in 
part, from appropriate sections from the monograph published in the 



Journal of Research and Development in Education entitled Special Read- 

1-' - - - " ' ^f^' ' * 

ing Instructional Procedures for Mentally TRetarded and Learning Disabled^ 

Children. Therefore, acknowledgement is made to authors of the sections: 

Blake, Allen, Hurley, Frye, and Tucker, • 



Description of Research Conducted 
in Years 1 and 2 



Synon^s 



Deiscriptlon ' - < , ^ 

Learning synonyms means learniig relations between known words and 
unknown words. Synonyn^ are words which are generally alike in meaning 
and,"^in 'most places, interchangeable, ' - ^ 

Shades of meaning cause problems in dealing with synonyms. One 
reason we have so many synonyms -is because, words have come into English 
from a variety of languages. Various languages are not the same. It 
follows that many synonyms differ somewhat in precis^peanings. Thus, • 
we have near-'synonyms. During Year 1, we held shades of meaning In 
abeyance. We focused only on rather general synonyms. 



2 

^ When he learns syi\onyms, the student uses these-T>rocesses# 

1^ He goes through the, response learning stage* That is, he learns 

the particular knam words and the synonyms he is dealing with* 

2« He goes through an associative hook-up stage* That is, he pairs - 

the particular known words and their synonyms* 

Important intervening variables include meaningfulness, short-term memory, 

interference, and response availability, , . . 

# 

Cross- * Connection of Dcmiains " r ' ^ 

Learning synonyms can be cross-connected with paired-associate* 
learning* ^ _ > 

Evidence ' . , 

^ *- - = *t 

There is a considerable body of knCT<rledge about retardates' paired- 

associate learning* For example, there is evidence demonstrating, for 
CA-equated groups, that retardates do riot show an acquis tion deficit as- 
long as verbal learning materials are pictorial or non-verbal or mean- 
ingful and concrete (Akutagawa and Benoit, 1959; Baumeister, 1967; 
and Cantor and Ryaan,' 1962)* However, as soon as a symbolic eJLement is 
introduced, there is fairly consistent evidence of a sizable deficit 
(Baumelster.and Berry,. 19^81 Blake .and Williams, 1969; Miller, Hale, 
and. Stevenson, 1968; and Semn^l and Williams, 1968)* Rate of forgetting 
is more rapid for retardates than for CA-equated groups (Scott and Scott, 
1968)* > : ' - 

Eor ilA-equated groups, evidence is less consistent* - Son^ studies ^ 
* - - - 

indicate no deficit (Blake and Williams, 1969; and Miller, Hale,, and 

Stevenson, 1968). Others indicate a small deficit (Baumeister, 1968; 

" Johnson and Blake, I960; ^nd Prehm, 1966, .1967)* Ma-equated groups do 

/ nbt differ on-Tetention (Scott and Scott, 1968)* - * 



Independent Variables 

Listed below are specific and general variables which influence 
students* facility in learning qrnonyms. In this list, one asterisk' 
.indicates a variable examined in Year 1; two asterisks, a variable 
examined in Year 2, We will determine priorities for the other vari- 
ables and design studies investlgatipg them in Year- 3, and thereafter, 

• —Specific Variables ' " * 

• " ^ / ■ ' 

!• Meanirigf ulness/^ 

**a • Frequency - ^ 

**b. ^Association Value " - 

:*c/ Familiarity / 

^*d. Pronunciability ^ , ^ " ' 

e. Sequential Dependencies 

f. Vividness- Btiagery^ - ^ 

g. . Concreteness/Abstractness ' ^ 
2.. Form Class ' * 

3. Organization 

a. Coding : 
*b . iled la t ion 

c. Clustering 

d* Stljaulus Selection ■ 

_ " ^ ^ - j~ _ " 

A, Within- task Similarity : '-\ 

ai Formal Similarity 

b. Meaningful Similarity 

c. Conceptual Similarity _ ' 
d* Associative Similarity 



General Variables ' - 

1. \ Acquisition 

a. Structure ^ • 

b» Discovery and Exposition 

c* Instructions and Intent: Acquisition 

d. Verbal Mediation and Organization; . Short Term Memory 

, o 

**e. ^Amount of Material - \ - , 

**f* l4hole and. Part Methods- 

**g. Amount of Practice ^ ' , . • 

■ - t> ^ 

h. Distribution of Practice 

* - » * _ 

_ i. ^Recitation ' . ^ ^ ' 

.Feedback * ' 

. . » 

fc« Time Allocations ^ . ' . 

2. Retentioa of Learning _ * "~ 

a* -Type of Retention Measure . , * _ - 

b. Instructions and Intent: Retention 

c. I^eminiscence 

d. Verbal Mediation and Organization: -^^ Retention 
. e. Degree of Original Learning: Retention 

f . Conditions Influencing Proactive and Retroactive Inhibition 
1), Intertask similarity , 
'2) Dsgree of original learning; .Inhibition 
.3) plumber of interpolated tasks 

4) Degree of learning on interpolated tasks 

5) Distribution of practice , 

_ _ - - " *• 

_ - - " * 

3. Transfer of Learning - 

a. Instructions* and Intent : Transfer. 

b. Verbal Mediation and Organization: Transfer 

c. Similarity Relations 

d. Degree of Original Learning ^ 



^ ^ Homonyms 

Description 

i 

Homonyms are words which are both alike and different* They sound 
alike when they are pronounced but uhey have different spellings arid 
different meanings r Host often, the dlf,^»rence^ In spelling are quite 
small: one or two letters may be different {too, t^); the position - 
of the letters may differ (brake, break) , have two categories, 
homonyms and near-homonyms* However, for xear 1, we did not make such 
fine distinctions in the relsearch program, ^ i 

When he learns to deal with homonjnns, the student learns to dif- 
ferentia^te between words' physical (visual) characteristics. He uses 
these processes. ^ (In reading the processes, consider these sets,: 
apent — ^to, stand; epent--letter paper. y . - 

1, He identifies the distinctive features, the features on which 
the words differ:' apent and epent differ on their initial 
letter, a/e, as do, for instance, affect and effect. 

2. He responds dif fereritlally to the distinctive features: , 
he responds to apent as meaning to stand and to epent as mean-- 
ing letter paper . - 

Important intervening variables Include attention and short-term memory. 
Cross-Connectlon of Domains 

Learning homonyms can be cross-connected with discrimination learn- 

±ng» . ^ - 

Evidence - _ 

For CA-equated groups, retardates perform less adequately than do 
normals on discrimination learning (Miller, Hale,* and Stevenson, 1968). 



Results are- inconclusive for MA-equated group? Data for several studies 
suggest a deficit for retardates (Gardner, 1945; Girardeau, 1959; House 
and Zeaman, 1958; Luria,"l959; and O'Connor and Henaelin, 1959^. Data 
from other studies do not report a deficit '(Balla and l&igler, 1964; Lunzer 
and Hulme, 19W4 Miller,. Hale, and Stevenson, 1968; Plenderlaith, 1956; 

, Sanders,, Ross, and Heal, 1965; Stevenson, 1960^; and Stevenson and Zigler^ 
1957). House and Ze,ainan:(1958) point up the^fact. that the deficit, 
when it occurs, seems to be more pronounced '^at the lower IQ levels. 
Independent Variables - ' ' _ ' 

/ Students' facility iu discrimination learning is. influenced by the 
follovjing' specific and general variable^%f -Note: Again, one asterisTc 7 

—indicates 'a study conducted in Year 1; two asterisks, a study in Year 

2 . ' ' . /' ' : 

— Specif ic Variables \ 
I *1. Distinctive Features ^ , * 

*^2* Relevant-^and Irrelevant Features ' / 

*^3* Redundancy 

4. Transformations ' 
5* Dimensionality of Stimuli f 
,*6. Contiguity 

7. Sequence and Structure 
— ^General Variables - - __ ' ^ 

1. Acquisition 
a* , Structure 

- - * 

b. Discovery and Exprsition - ^ 

* - ' ^" . .- = - ' 

tl Instru^ctlons and Intent;' Acquisition k ' ^ 

• - = 

d. Verbal Mediation and Organization: Short Term Memory^ 



**e. Amount of Material 

f . Wl\ole and Part Methods « 
**g» Amount of Practice 

Distribution of Practice 
. 1* Recitation 

j . Feedback - 
k, ' Time Allocations . ' ' ^ 

Retention of Learning * . C ^ , 

^ a* Type of Retention Measure 

b. Instructions and ^Intent: Retention . ^ 

c» Reminiscence - 
d, VerTial Mediation and Organization: Retention 
e* Degree of Original Learning; Retention 
_ -f* Conditions Influencing Proactive" and Retroactive Inhibition 

1) Intertask similarity ^ \ 

2) Degree of original learning: Inhibition 

3) Number of interpolated tasks ^ 

4) Degree of learning on interpolated tasks 

5) Distribution of practice 
3." Transfer of Learning * 

a* Instructions and Intent: Transfer 
= b. Verbal Mediation and Organization:. Transfer 
. c. Similarity Relations 

d. Degree of Original Learning 



. . . ■ 



! Sunanary of Research 

Completed In Year 1^ J*-. 



Synonyms 



Several specific studies involving synonjnns have been completed and 

are reported in the monograph ^cited earlier. The titles aifd investigat 

for these studies dre as follows r 

Study 1 Verbal Mediation in the Learning of Synonyms by Retarded 
and NormaL Pupils ^ (Sue Frye) . , 

Study 2 Stimulus Pamiliarization and Retarded and Normal Pupils* 
Synonyms Learning. (Charlotte Williams) \^ , 

Study '3 VerbaL Mediation, Stimulus Familiarization and Jietarded 
and Normal Pupils* Learning Synonyms (Kathryn Blake) 

^ There ^s insufficient evidence about retardates ' performance on 

tasks involving synonyms learnings However, verbal mediation and. 

f amilianizat Ion have Been reported as being important variables in 

paired-associate learning, the-domaih'which can be cross-connected 

with synonytt> learning,. This Is the case for retarded subjects (Kellas 

and Baumeister, 1969; K^llas and Butterfield^ 1970; and Williams, 1973) 

as well as for normal subjects .(Arbuckle, 1971; Cieutat, 1960; Gannon 

and Noble, 1961; Jenkins and Bailey, 1964; Norcross and Spike r, 1958; 

Norton and Kjeldergaard, 1961; Schulz and Tucker, 1962a, 1962b; and 

Schulz, Weaver, and Ginsberg, 1965). The intervening variable here is 

meaningfulness, which has b^eetl well-documsnted ah Influencing learning 

(Braun and Heymanh, 1958; Cohen and Musgrave, 1964; Sarason, 1958; and 

Underwood, and Schulz, I960). Further, some evidence suggests an 

interaction between* IQ level and meaningfulness (Llpman, 196^; Mordock, 

1968; and Prehm, 1966). / ' 



Procedures ""^ ^.- .^ 

, Procedures' for these three studies are sunsnarized below* 

Target Groups — Briefly, the target groups were: (a) intellectually 
retarded subjects, (b) intellectually normal subjects equated with the 
retardates on MA, and (c) intellectually normal subjects equated with 
the retardates on CA. These target groups were described in the earlier 
overviev; paper 'and in more detail by" Allen (1973) • All design require-- 
ments on the subject variables, IQ, CA, MA, and reading instructional 
level, were satisfied for all three studies. 

Ins trumen t~ The task consisted of ten synorijons pairs. The stimulus 
members wer€^ paralogs of various lengths. The response members were 
high-frequency English words. The study-test arrangement was used, in 
administering the materials. There were four study lists and four test 
lisVs. Pairs were arranged in different orders on the respective study 
lists and test lif^fcs. Table 1 has a summar^y of the material* 



Table 1 

Synonyms Pairs and Mediators (Code Words) 



New Word 



Code Word 



^Synonym 



/ elmte 
/- tribbach 
/ galtase 
jecil 
gref aeng 
stinnove 
- porvash 
spakcihe 
hof 

basdemis 



^lephant 

true 

^ame 

jet plane 

grandfather 

^tory 

£oliceman - 
spot ^ 
hospital 
ball - 



big 

right 

fun 

fast ' ^ 

old 

tell 

guard 

place 

sick 

round : 



Treatments^ '-Treatments for the several studies were as follows: . . 

Study 1: Verbal Mediation ... * ' > _ 

* » - ' 

Treatment 1: Three practice trials-with the verba^l mediators 

were given to subjects prior to the secorid trial* 

treatment 2:^ One practice trial* with the verbal mediators was 
given subjects prior to the second trials 

Study 2: Stimulus Familiarisation 

Treatment 1: ,Three familiarization lists of the stimulus words 

(new words) in Table 1 were administered to subjects 
prior "to the, second trial. (mediators were not used) 

Treatmeht-2: One familiarization list cr the stimulus- words 

was^ administered to subjects pi^Lor to the second*^ 

^Stt^g^y- Verbal Mediation a * 

^^Treatmgnt dil^^^-p^lactice list vJith the verbal mediators -was 
/ / / presented to subjects^ priori to the second trial. 

Treatment 2: A f amilTaHlza'tlSn' list with ^ the stimulus words ^ / "-^Z 
_ . - ^ ^wa's^ presented to sub^jects pribr to the second 

-~ ^ - - trial* _ ^ ~ - _ - ^ u ^ 



"^^^^^ -ResuFts 



A treatments by levels research design was used for all three 
studies. .The response measure was the number correct on the test Mst ° 
fop each^^of the iour- trials* The possible' score was ten for- any one 
trial. The level jEox .rejecting the null hypothesis was the .05 level. 
The results, of , the several studies may be summarized as follows* y 

Study 1: Verbal Hedi^'ticn" ' ' ' ' ' 

S. For each amount of verbal mediation, the CA-equated normal sub- 
jects performed more adequately than did the retardates and 
lIA-equated normal subjects , who performed similarly.. 

2.-^ The two^amounts of mediation,, three verbal mediation practice 

'--^ lists and one verbal mediation practice list, had similar -effec'ts. 
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3« ihe» significant interaction. suggests tuat CA-equated normal 
^ : ^'stibjectf used the mediation training more effectively than did 
tlie iCA-equated Tiormal and retardate subjects, 

: Stilly Zt ' Stii5iulu5 Famlliar'isatiiDn , - ^ _ 



' 1* ■ Fo^e each amount of familiarization, the retarded and MA-equated 
^uhjeots dtd^ not- differ vliile bo^h groups perforated less well ^ 
%han dl'd/i£lm CA--equ'ated subjects* * / ^ 



2* ' Three stlmilus fainlliarlzatltsn^l^^ were more 

efif^sxtlw'thak one fandliari^ation list (Treatment 2). 



1^ = ^ 



Ih^ intcdcac^qns suggest, that; the thr target groups responded 
, - difteifentiail^^^ It appeared that retardates' 

- p^^ trials was not enhanced by three presen- ^/^ 

't^tloiys ofx :±he stimu items while possibly the MA-equated 
r^^ sub^eictis and'certalialy the CA-equated normal subjects benefited • 

\/Studyr 3t: Stimulus^ , 

1^ :^%tthih eaclf treati^ a higher - 

^ y Z^ml^of attafnucemt and fastev rate of ^learning than the other 
^ TSe j^^-equated. subjects I^3c^^ the retarded sub- 

. * '\ J^ets;-lti- attainment . levels and rate^ of "^earnlnj: . 

.;2^j "Verbal mediation Is more effective than stimulus familiarization 
\ ^ foif all, three target groups in terms of both amount and rate 
^; of ^^arningi;^ ^ - ^ - 

, 3'. IfcieHnteractaloW suggest that the facilitating effect of verbal 
^; medlatl6tt was mor in the CA-equated ou? than In 

th^MA'-equated and retarded groups, lliis facilitating effect 
? vas sdby.lar^for the latter t^ 



i 



Homonyms 

There are several completed studies of homonyms learning .reported 

in the previously cited monograph. Titles and authors for. these are: 

• ' , - - _ ^"-^ • 

Study 1: Amount of coding in learning of homonyms by- retarded and 
, normal children (Jacqueline, Tucker) - 

, Study 2: The influence of contiguity of instances on the learn- 
ing of homonjrms by retarded and normal pupijs (Oliver 
Hurley) . ' 

Study 3: Coding, contiguity, and retarded and normal pupils* learn- 
ing of homonyms (Kathryn Blake) 

, ' These studies are summarized below. • - 

Although there is insufficient evidence concerning retardates * 

homonyms learning, it can be demonstrated that they show a deficit in 

the cross-connected domain^ discrimination learning. Discrimination 

learning is facilitated when contiguity of words or when distinctive 

features are emphasized -(Gibson, 1969). This- is the case for both 

.retarrdea ancf normal groups (Bishop, 1964; Gll^son, 1969; U-llman and 

RoUth, 1971). ' / 

Procedures , * o ^ ' 

Target Groups — Agai^, the target groups are those described by 
Allen (1973) and discussed earlier: (a) intellectually retarded, 
(b) MA-equated subjects, and (c) CA-equated ^ubj^ts. Fore each study, 
all design requirements for the subject variables, IQ, CA, Uk, and read- 
ing instrucfeional level, were met. 

Instrument The task consisted of ten sets of low-meaning fulness para- 
logs* These materials weire organized in a study-test arrangement. There 
were four s^tudy lists. A test -list followed each study list, Thr> pairs 
in the respective study lists and test lists were arranged in different 
orders. Table S contains tha sets of homonyms with their definitions, 
which were high-frequency English words. 



Table 3 ■ 
Homonyms and their Definieiong 
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/ 



1. 


dite 
dight 


throw 
table 


6. 


meeg, 
raeag 


time 
under 






eggare 
eggair 


light 
spash 


7. 


rebary ' 
rebery ^ 


window 
hard 


r 


. 3. 


zarlng 
zearing 


high 
second 


8. 


tolbe 
toulbe 


walk 
book 




4, 


brombel 
bromble 


story 
find 


' 9. 


eppoat 
ippoat 


heard 
cold 




5. 


ciber 
siber 


write 
help 


10.. 


chuy 
chy 


leaves ^ 
. play 





Treatments The treatments for the studies wer^ these: \ * 

Study 1: Coding 

Treatment 1: four study lists with- the distinctive features coded 
by underlining (e.g,, dtte, dij^ht).^ The members of 
t*he homonyms sets tjere contiguous (i.6,,'next to oach 
other in the sequence)* . ' 



Treatment 2: one study list with distinctive features coded by 
underlining and three not coded. Again, members 
of * the homonyms sets were contiguous* 

Study 2: Contiguity / 

Treatment I: four trials with contiguous presentation of menAers 
of the homonyms sets. 

Treatment 2: one trial with contiguous presentation of members s 
of the homonjrms sets* / 



Study 3: Contiguity and Coding 



/ 



Treatment 1 :^ four trinis with contig'uo 13 presentation of ^members 
^ of the b jmonyms sets. 

Treatment^ 2:' four trials with cbntiguous presentation of members 
of the homonyms sets. In addition,, the distinctive 
features were co«^ed by underlining. 
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Results ... 

Again, a treatments by levels research design was used^ The response 
measure-was the number correct on the test li%t for each of the four Lticils 
The posi^lble. score was twenty for any one trial. Results of the three 
studies are summarized below. 
Study 1: Coding 

1. The CA-equated normal group perfoirmed more adequately than did 
the other two groups, who performed similarly, 

2. Coding for one trial was as effective as coding for four trials. 

3. The significant interaction reflects the differential rate of 
learning for the groups: The CA*equated normal group learned 
more rapidly than did the other- two groups. 

Study 2 : Cont iguitv 

* 1. The retarded and MA**equa_ted noirmal groups performed similarly, 
while both groups per-formed less well than did the CA-equated 
group. 

, ' '.2. Subjects receiving contiguous presentation of members of 

h.oTiLonyms sets for one trial performed similarly to 'subjects 
receiving contjLguous presentations on one trial and non- 
contiguous presentations on three trials. 

3. The interaction reflects the differential rate of learning 
I for the groups across trials. The CA-equated groups ex- 
ceeded the other two groups- in both rate and araoOnt learned 
while these latter groups did not differ • 

♦ < 

Study 3: Coding and Contiguity 

1. Generally, the :CA**equated normal group exceeded the other two 
grpups in both amount learned atid rate of learning. The 
retardatles and MArequated normal groups did not differ in 
these respects. ' 

- * \ ' 

2. Across th^ groups, 'subjects receiving the two treatments, 
coding and contiguity, did not differ. 

3. The interaction portrays the differential effect on the treat- 
ments across the groups; The CA-equated group scored higher 

. xd.th coding than with contiguity. Conversely, the KA-equatad 
normal group scored higher with contiguity. The retarded 
' group scored similarly with coding and contiguity. 
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Conclusions 

V 

, ' - I 

The results of the several- 'studies' on word meaning .skills are ' - 
8UTDa?iarizcd In Tai>lc 3. Thes^e^^results- support the following conclu- 
sions • • 
SynonYtnfl 

1# For retarded, younger normal, and older* normal pupils, one 
verbal m^idiation training trial enhances synohjnns learning as 
much as do three ^trials* - ' 

2. The three groups respond differentially to the two amounts of 
stimulus familiarization. Three stimulus familiarization practice 
trials enhance synonyms* learning for older noi:ma](. and, possibly 
younger t^^rmal pupils more rthan does one practice trials .However, 
three practice trials do not incre'ase synon3ans learning for retardates 
more than one- practice trials ^ ' 

3. Verbal mediation enhances synonyms learning more than, does famillari^a 
tion* This facilitating effect is less pronounced for retarded and 

^younger normal pupils and more pronounced for older normal pupils • 

«j _ - ^ - ^ _ . _ - 

4» Generally, verbal mediation and stimulus familiarization enhance 
synonjrms learning. Retardates 'ai:e least able to benefit from these 
methods in terms of both amount learned and rate of learning. MA- 
equated normal subjects trend to improve and older horstal subjects 
learn much more rapidly with these methods. 

Homonyms - ^ \ ^ _ > 

1. - For retarded, younger normal, and older normal pupils, coding for 

one trial is as effective as coding for four trials. 

2. For the three groups, contiguous presentation for one of four trials 
is as effective as contiguous presentation for four trials. 

3. When learning homonyms, coding is more useful to older normal pupils; 
contiguity is more useful to younger normal pupils; and coding and 
contiguity are similarly useful to retarded pupils* 
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